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Cheating the Time Cheaters 
MAJOR W. E. HARRINGTON 
®» Can you visualize yourself wasted money have no place in the 


standing at the door of your office 
and pitching fifty-cent pieces at 
random out into the street? 
When we reduced our agency 
into terms of hours, and our hours 
into terms of dollars, we found, 
figuratively speaking, that we had 
been doing just that. Every minute 
wasted was costing us fifty ‘cents: 
$30 for every working hour! 
Being a bit on the Scotch side, 
and realizing that wasted time and 


scheme of life and business in these 
turbulent times, we decided that 
we should do something about it. 
We literally took our agency 
apart, working always from the 
theory that time is capital, our 
“working machinery.” We real- 
ized that within the hour of today 
the agent must produce a sum 
total equivalent to that of several 
hours in the world of yesterday. 
We reduced our time into terms 


Eight practical ideas for the New Year 
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of dollars, a sort of “piece work on 
the assembly line’ idea. We 
sleuthed about to find the Time 
Cheaters that were responsible for 
holding back maximum produc- 
tion in our agency. 

Our next step was to analyze 
our income as against our expense. 
There we had a jolt, and a bad 
one! We found a “hole” of over 
$20,000 per annum as compared 
with our net income on the same 
relative risks of five years ago. The 
reason? You may well ask. We did 
— and found that because of un- 
controllable increased expenses 
such as Social Security, Unem- 
ployment Taxes and Wage and 
Hour Iegislation, together with 
our decreased commission income 
due to rate reductions, we had to 
fill in that $20,000 hole somehow. 

So what? So we started digging 
into our business to exterminate 
the Time Cheaters. We had to in- 
crease our income. We couldn’t 
change the clock and create more 
hours, but we could, and did, 
clock the hours and erase the 
worst of the Time Cheaters. 

This résumé of our experience is 
not an attempt on our part to issue 
a prescription for the ills of all 
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agencies. Each business has its own 
particular brand of ailments and 
each requires its own prescription. 
This is simply an outline of some of 
the many changes we made in our 
attempt to cheat our Time Cheaters. 

Figures themselves will tell the 
story, if properly interpreted. We 
found that our administrative 
costs were fairly well in line, and 
our analysis indicated that where 
other agencies in our group class 
paid 52.6% of their gross commis- 
sion income to salesmen and bro- 
kers, our figures for the same item 
were less than 30%. Why? The 
only answer is direct production, 
and that is where the profit lies. 

It is amazing to note that, ac- 
cording to the last available figures 
of the National Association, agen- 
cies producing a volume in excess 
of $500,000 annual premium in- 
come, have remaining only 12.8% 
of their gross commissions as com- 
pensation for invested capital, ad- 
ministration and personal produc- 
tion. Therefore, if our conclusion 
is correct that profits reasonably 
commensurate with efforts can be 
produced only by direct produc- 
tion, the answer becomes obvious. 
Efforts to produce sufficient working 
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hours must therefore be geared to direct 
production. 

A manufacturer’s dream is to 
have every machine running at 
capacity every working hour. We 
in the agency business are fortu- 
nate that we can, if we will, oper- 
ate at capacity, remembering al- 
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Time Cheaters are termites 


ways that no man has made an 
outstanding success working with 
his eyes glued continuously to the 
forty-hour-a-week clock. 


Duplication of Effort. — One of the 
most flagrant of the Time Cheater 
termites which we found gnawing 
away at our business was the duplica- 
tion of effort: two persons doing the 
same job, salesmen too dilatory to 
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study and memorize the answers, tak- 
ing the time of the clerks for the quot- 
ing of rates. We solved this problem of 
keeping our sales organization out of 
our underwriting department by the 
simple expedient of providing a man- 
ual for each salesman — a loose-leaf 
book containing the necessary rate 
sheets and brief descriptive matter on 
the principal lines. 

The manual is kept current by the 
underwriting department and be- 
comes the salesman’s bible. He carries 
it with him when calling upon a 
client, thus removing the necessity of 
phoning our office for rates — and at 
the same time saving his own and the 
client’s time and patience. 

Procrastination. — Another virulent 
Time Cheater is procrastination; de- 
lay caused by undue attention to dis- 
posing of office detail is the greatest 
thief of outdoor sales effort. Most of us 
are prone to clear our desks before 
sailing forth to turn doorknobs. Our 
own chairs are more comfortable than 
those usually provided for salesmen in 
our prospective client’s office. And, 
too, in our own office we are King, 
and important. But the role of solicitor 
is neither comfortable nor kingly, so 
we delay as long as possible going into 
the street for business. 

Clear your desk; be tidy if you must. 
Answer your mail; but answer it. 
Don’t mull over it and push it aside. 
Remember, the writer is waiting for 
his answer, and each idle contempla- 
tion of a matter to be attended to is 
taking its toll of fiftv-cent-pieces in 
precious minutes of wasted time. 

We found too much of this type of 
procrastination in our office, so we 
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broke that Time Cheater’s back by 
clearing our desks as quickly and as 
efficiently as possible. We answer mail 
without fingering it and pushing it 
aside until another time. 

Spreading Responsibility. — One way 
to cheat another Time Cheater is to 
“let George do it”; provided, that is, 
if George is a clerk at say $1,000 per 
year. Your own income is, of course, 
far greater; therefore 
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(3) Producing sales by client con- 
tact. This is a “must” since it is the 
client contact which makes the wheels 
go round. Every effort must at all times 
be geared to this ultimate objective. 

Use of Telephone.— One of the 
worst offenders is the telephone. When 
a client or prospective client tele- 
phones and is unable to reach the per- 
son he is calling, or is unable on the 
first call to secure the 
information he wishes, 





your minute and hour 
time is more valuable 
than George’s. So, ifit 
is work that George 
can do, let him do it 
—and let the execu- 
tive or producer de- 
vote his time to the 
more important work 
that he alone is 
equipped to do. At 
$1,000 per year, 
George’s working hour 





We found that every minute 
wasted in our agency was 
costing us fifty cents, or 
$30 for every working hour 


Efforts to produce sufficient 
working hours must be 
geared to direct production 


We maintain in the client's 
office, a clear and complete 
record of his insurance 


A 40-hour week is not long 
enough for a producer 


the operator’s time, as 
well as the client’s 
time, is lost. Perhaps 
even the account may 
thus be lost. If a client 
calls for Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Smith is not 
in, our operators are 
instructed to put the 
call through to the 
proper person who can 
help out the client. 
Record in Client’s Of- 








costs fifty-two cents. 
An executive’s time is 
worth say $10,000 per year — $5.20 
per hour as against George’s fifty-two 
cents per hour. No sane person would 
pay $5.20 for fifty-two cents’ worth of 
merchandise. Moral: don’t use your 
$5.20-hour in work that George can do 
for fifty-two cents! 

Note that there are three ways, and 
three ways only, in which the expendi- 
ture of working time may be justified: 

(1) Saving an equivalent sum in 
systematizing office routine to accom- 
plish a maximum amount of work 
at a minimum cost. 

(2) Systematizing sales effort in 
order to produce a maximum return 
at a minimum amount of sales time. 





fice. — Another way in 
which we thwart the telephone Time 
Cheater is this: We maintain, in the 
client’s office, a clear and complete 
record of his insurance. This removes 
the necessity for the client to call our 
office for information. When we are in 
the client’s office, always with our 
manual tucked into our pocket, his 
record saves our time in phoning our 
office for information and enables us 
to have virtually a complete insurance 
office right at our client’s desk! 

Our copies of our client’s record 
cards are kept in our office line card 
file. Daily reports are marked ‘‘Sur- 
vey”; thus in issuing a policy, the 
clerk automatically makes a new card 
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in duplicate, one to be placed in the 
client’s file and the duplicate in ours. 
It is a business-getter and a business- 
holder. We keep a record of expira- 
tions other than ours, and before ex- 
piration, we suggest to the client that 
when he secures the renewal he send 
it to us in order that his record may 
be kept up to date. It is surprising how 
frequently the client requests us to re- 
new. And this plan avoids any resent- 
ment at our taking advantage of in- 
formation previously secured. 

Other Bookkeeping Procedure. — An- 
other way we turned a “cheater” into 
a “saver” was by reprinting our line 
cards and posting the renewal number 
under the year of expiration. Our sur- 
vey cards served for the large accounts 
but the multitude of small accounts 
were still “cheating.” So, our method 
now is to place in the line card file a 
copy of the original invoice of each 
policy. When endorsements or can- 
cellations come through, we simply 
attach a copy to the invoice and an- 
other cheater has met its Waterloo. 

In our accounting department, we 
found that the information on original 
invoices was being duplicated on the 
billing machine. Another cheater! We 
revised that method and no longer 
show the name of assured and de- 
scription of risk on account current. 
Showing only the policy number, 
which is all the Company requires, we 
now are able to do all the mortgage 
department billing, which previously 
had been handled separately, in the 
insurance accounting department. Re- 
sult: a cleaner-cut job, with one 
clerk’s time. thus released to take the 
detail off of a production line. 
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Get out and sce if he's hurt 


Drawn for Office of Wer lnfermetion 


Don't just sit there! 
the tire!” 
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Delinquent Accounts.—A_ virulent 
time cheater is the slow-pay client. 
After clocking our time, we found that 
the slow-pay client was a termite we 
could do without. We analyzed every 
account a wholesale 
housecleaning by a cancellation proc- 
ess. We were frank. “You pay or we 
cancel.”? And, believe it or not, over 
90% of the cancelled accounts were 
paid and have been good since that 
time! Time previously spent on collec- 
tion now is spent on production. 

Sales Planning. — One of the dead- 
liest of the “‘time cheaters” family is 
the desultory sales effort. The desul- 
tory agent has a desultory conference 
with a potential client. If a salesman 
plans to spend say $15 worth of his 
time today seeing people, that ex- 
penditure should require some plan- 
ning of sales effort. Translate it into 


slow and had 
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seeing five new prospects a day, or 
$3.00 in time spent on each one. A 
prospector makes money by research 
and analysis, and first determines 
where the pay load is most likely to be 
found. The prospect is the agent’s pay 
load. The prospect first must have 
something to insure and, second, he 
must be able to pay for it. 

As a rule, it is easier to interest a 
successful man in a worthwhile propo- 
sition. He is an excellent prospect, but 
his time is valuable. The agent must 
know what the prospect needs, and 
must convey the reasons for this need 
quickly and concisely in terms the 
client will readily understand. If the 
agent has planned his call and has 
clocked his time and his client’s time, 
there’s a good chance that he will 
secure the account. But if he doesn’t he 
will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has “spent” the mini- 
mum of his “‘dollar time.” 


While there is no such thing as 
a sure-fire prescription which will 
cure all of the ills of any agency, 
these are a few capsules of wisdom 
which we can recommend: 


1. Clock your working hours in 
terms of dollars. 

2. Gear your efforts to the ultimate 
in production. 

3. Think in terms of your part to- 
ward the war effort. Insurance is even 
more vital in war than in peace. See 
that your clients are fully protected as 
to their production-power and as to 
their possessions. 

4. Weed out the various Time 
Cheaters in your own organization. 
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Within the past three years, we 
have witnessed a virtual revolution 
in underwriting practices, policy 
forms, rate structures and numer- 
ous other d< tails pertinent to the 
agency business. This has cost the 
agents of the country literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in 
modernizing policies previously 
sold and in passing back to the in- 
suring public the return premiums 
accruing through lowered rate 
schedules. This is a healthy sign, 
even though it has been somewhat 
expensive for the agency force. 

The alert agent has capitalized 
on these changes by studying them 
out of office hours and by using 
the working hours to get them 
promptly to his clientele. Where 
this has been done, it has resulted 
in the securing of additional busi- 
ness through broadened coverage 
or through the securing of business 
from a not-so-alert competitor. 

These changes, together with 
war risk, have required time and 
dollars. But here again, the proper 
application of time has resulted in 
the recapturing of what otherwise 
might have been a serious loss 
growing out of the multiplicity of 
changes. And don’t think this job 
is over. While commendable prog- 
ress has been made within the past 
three years in this direction, it is 
our opinion that we have not yet 
caught step with the public de- 
mand for broader coverage, less 
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fine print in the policy and com- 
plicated rating schedules which 
only an actuary can comprehend. 

Again, let us say that a forty- 
hour week is not long enough for a 
producer to study these changes, 
apply them to his business already 
in force and pass them along to his 
clients by personal contact. No, 
forty hours can’t do it. An un- 
limited hour schedule can be the 
only answer. 

The program of yesterday will 
not yield a profit under the de- 
mands of the war-torn present. 
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The program of today can be ac- 
complished only by a moderniza- 
tion of administrative and sales 
effort under a well conceived and 
carefully directed plan. 

Diagnose your business _ail- 
ments; work out a “can’t miss” 
prescription; adjust yourself to the 
rapid tempo of the times; go all 
out in every effort and “watch the 
clock” with dollar signs always be- 
fore your eyes as the “‘medicine” 
begins to take effect. A speedy re- 
covery and a healthy agency life is 
practically guaranteed. 
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Sr HAS BEEN suceesreD THAT 


HITLER AND MUSSOLINI WOULD BE 
WELL ADVISED TO TRADE IN THEIR 
FOREIGN POLICIES For 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ! 


STRUCK A= 
FURNITURE FACTOR’ 
IN GRAND RAPIDS, - 
MICHIGAN, AND _ 
STARTED A FIRE. 
5 SECOND Bou, 
A MINUTE LAYER, 
HITA FIRE ALARM 
Box, SET OFF THE 
PLARM , CALLED FouR 
ENGINE COMPANIES ! 





















PLiO-YEARR-OLD CHICAGO GIRL HAD 
A FRIGHTFUL DREAM AND LOST ALL HER 
HAIR OVERNIGHT! SHE RETIRED IN 
PERFECT HEALTH BUT AWOKE ‘To FIND 
HER GOLDEN LOCKS COMPLETELY GONE! 
NO TRACE OF HER HAIR COULD BE FOUND 
IN BED OR ABOUT THE Room! (4927) 








Alo FRANCH AviAtoRS, Boti 
EXPERT PILOTS, MADE AN EMERGENCY 
LANDING IN A DISABLED PLANE WITH 
NEITHER ONE AT THE ConTROLs! EpcH 
THOUGHT THE OTHER WAS PILOTING. 
NEITHER FLYER WAS SCRATCHED! ¥ 

\ - 
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Ln ENGLAND, BURGLARY AND THEFT 
INSURANCE WAS CONSIDERED AS FAR 
BACK AS 1787, BUT NO CONSIDERABLE 
AMOUNT OF SUCH BUSINESS WAS WRITTEN 
BEFoRE 1890! 














@ In the Spotlight — 


Insurance Agents 1 Have Known 





How Successful Men in Our Business Exhibit 
Qualities of Double Leadership —in Their 


Careers, and in Civic Activities 





WALLACE L. CLAPP 


p> It’s AN accurate statement that 
insurance agents who are promi- 
nent in their own fields are likewise 
to be found giving generously of 
their time and effort to advance 
civic and charitable movements. 
They also take a healthy interest 
in local government, in street and 
highway safety movements, in mil- 
itary organizations and in civilian 
defense duties. Interesting feature 
of this activity is that public-spir- 
ited insurance agents regard such 
activity as their duty and obli- 
gation to their respective com- 
munities and perform unselfishly 
without the stimulus of fanfare or 
publicity. 


* * * 


I’ve know so many insurance 
agents of high quality and with out- 
standing leadership ability around 
the country, that to select a few to 
illustrate the typical qualities of 
leadership found in insurance 
agents is indeed difficult. Almost 
invariably they are key men in 
community affairs. 


GENERAL Harry M. GAMBREL 


Take, for example, Brigadier 
General Harry M. Gambrel, who 
recently won the American Legion 
award for outstanding community 
service. * 

He’s a self-made man in every 
respect, worked his way through 
school, became active in military 
work at age 14, saw Mexican bor- 
der service, then fought through 
World War I as an officer in the 
famous Yankee Division and was 
decorated for gallantry in action. 
Recently he has been promoted to 
Brigadier Generalship in the Mis- 
souri State Guard. 

Those who attended the Kansas 
City convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
in 1940 will recall General Gam- 
brel’s fine work as vice-chairman 
of the convention committee. In 
that city, he is president of the 
board of police commissioners and 

* See photo of Gen. Gambrel, appear- 


ing on page 33 of the Journat for De- 
cember, 1942. 
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head of the civilian defense pro- 
tective service, in addition to his 
duties as a partner in the Gambrel- 
Stubbs Insurance Agency. 


GEORGE W. CARTER 


George W. Carter of Detroit has 
always appealed to me for his 
championship of the American 
Agency System and his never-fail- 
ing interest in the problems of all 
producers, large and small. He’s 
rated as one of the nation’s biggest 
writers of insurance but he’s never 
too busy to “‘help the other fellow 
along” and to give impetus to 
worthwhile movements. At the re- 
cent Chicago convention of NAIA 
he was given an ovation as retiring 
chairman of the national council- 
lors’ conference of the Middle 
Western territory, but scarcely had 
the last note of his swan song 
reached the ears of his fellow 
agents attending than, by unani- 
mous consent, he was asked to con- 
tinue the meetings of this group 
regardless of the official name. 

Mr. Carter’s length of service to 
insurance extends over forty-two 
years and at no time during these 
busy years has he showed signs of 
slowing down or losing interest as 
an active producer of insurance. 
The same can be said of his confi- 
dence in agency-company relation- 
ships. Publicly he has deplored all 
statements and intimation that 
capital stock companies were not 
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cooperating with the producing 
forces and that companies might 
eventually write business direct. 


WabeE FETZER, SR. 


I first met Wade Fetzer, Sr., 
head of W. A. Alexander & Com- 
pany, Chicago, when he, as execu- 














WALLACE L. CLAPP 
. wide insurance acquaintanceship 


tive committee chairman of the 
National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, took a promi- 
nent part in their White Sulphur 
Springs deliberations. He impressed 
me then and has ever since with 
his diplomacy, his foresightedness 
and his leadership qualities. 

It was stimulating to learn the 
story of Mr. Fetzer’s climb up the 
ladder from the cashier’s cage of 
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the Alexander Agency to presi- 
dency of this organization which 
annually produces around $3,000,- 
000 in premiums. A few years ago 
at the fortieth anniversary dinner 
in his honor he announced that 
from that time on he would devote 
most of his time to agency build- 
ing, giving his personal attention 
only to customers already on the 
books. He strongly believes, and 
has persuaded others to believe, 
that insurance has reached the 
merchandising stage, that insur- 
ance should be bought and not 
sold. Following in his foot-steps, 
Wade Fetzer, Jr., vice-president of 
the agency, has already achieved 
considerable national prominence 
in his own right. 

Mr. Fetzer, Sr., was the first 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents 
and is still one of its reliable wheel- 
horses. 


Houtmes MEADE OF TOPEKA 


For diversified interests Holmes 
Meade of Topeka, Kansas, de- 
serves -a place well up among 
insurance agency leaders. He is 
president of the Meade Invest- 
ment Company, general insurance 
agency; heads a life insurance 
company; served in the state legis- 
lature; and, in 1925, was the 
youngest man in Topeka to be 
elected president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He also served 
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as vice-president and then as presi- 
dent of the Kansas Association of 
Insurance Agents. This is his twen- 
tieth anhiversary year as an insur- 
ance agent. After his graduation 
from high school he went to work 
as a rod man on Santa Fe railroad 
construction work in New Mexico, 
where he earned enough money to 
put himself through two years of 
engineering at Kansas University. 


Lew H. WEsB 


I first met Lew H. Webb, sen- 
ior partner of Conkling, Price & 
Webb of Chicago, upon his elec- 
tion to vice-presidency of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, which organiza- 
tion he now heads, for a second 
term. He’s one of the few remain- 
ing pioneers in the agency ranks, 
his insurance career dating back 
to 1893. Over the years he has 
been an active, respected figure 
in Chicago’s insurance fraternity. 
During the coming year, 1943, his 
agency will observe its fiftieth 
anniversary in the business. 


W. D. O’GorMAN 
and Guy T. WARFIELD, JR. 


Speaking of national leaders, 
two stand out because of their prog- 
ress in a comparatively few years. 
I refer to William D. O’Gorman 
of Newark, president of the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Guy T. Warfield, Jr., 
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of Baltimore, past president of the 
Maryland Association and execu- 
tive committeeman of the National 
Association as well as Maryland 
representative on its national board 
of directors. 

Bill O’Gorman was protégé of 
the late Byron Conklin, O’Gor- 
man & Young’s casualty manager, 
when I first met him and under 
the tutelage of that able executive 
he developed rapidly. Today he is 
a forthright and fearless champion 
of the agent’s cause; has already 
served as head of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents and is himself an impor- 
tant factor in agency-company re- 
lationships today. 

Guy T. Warfield, Jr., who comes 
of a famous Baltimore family, has 
to his credit accomplishments such 
as the agents’ qualification law in 
Maryland, which he sponsored 
and steered when president of the 
state association. Now in the na- 
tional spotlight, he is proving an 
able negotiator in dealings with 
the companies. He’s active in a 
host of organizations in Baltimore 
and withal is a successful producer 
of both general insurance and life 
insurance. 


Epwarp I[. WHITE 
and A. J. Smiru 


Finally, let’s put the spotlight on 
two New York City agency leaders 
in their respective fields, Edward 
I, White, head of White & Camby, 
Inc., and A. J. Smith, head of 
Zweig, Smith and Company. For 
progressiveness there are few who 
can equal Mr. White whose agency 
is among the leaders in metropoli- 
tan New York for casualty pro- 
duction. He’s for whatever will 
increase prestige and service to his 
broker clients and his latest effort 
is the fortnightly ““News and Pre- 
views” which impartially treats 
insurance trends in all lines. 

A. J. Smith is here, there and 
everywhere in the William Street 
insurance district. There are easily 
half a dozen leading organizations 
of which he is an officer, and I 
sometimes wonder how he is able 
to keep up with them all. Probably 
the secret of his ability along these 
lines is equanimity, even under the 
virulent pressure of these wartime 
days. Many of his friends speak of 
him as the John Street Philosopher 
and that’s exactly the way in 
which he appeals to me. 


These are but few of the hundreds — even thousands — of outstanding men and women 


in the business. We shall run other thumbnail biographies from time to time. — Ep. 
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1. Principal obligated socially to friend 
who signs bond. 

(a) Such obligation increased by usual 
legal requirement for two per- 
sonal sureties. 

(b) Subjects friend to unanticipated 
hazards. 

. Personal Suretyship often defeats pur- 
pose of bond. 

(a) Personal surety may judgment- 
proof himself when liability be- 
comes imminent. 

Personal surety may suffer financial 
reverses by time liability accrues. 
Personal surety often acts as surety 
on more than one bond, thereby 
diluting value of his bond. 

(d) Death of personal surety or re- 
moval from state may unduly delay 
payment of loss on bond. 

Personal surety rarely has sufficient 
business judgment or opportunity 
to assist principal in solution of 
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difficult problems affecting the 
bond obligation or principal's 
risk. 


BE SAFE-BE SURE 
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CORPORATE 
SURETYSHIP 














1. Involves a purely business transaction 
and does not impose on friendship of 
individuals. 


. Corporate suretyship furthers the pur- 
pose of a bond. 


(a) Corporate surety always stands 


ready to pay just obligations. 

(b) Corporate surety’s financial sound- 
ness is supervised and regulated by 
law. 

(c) Corporate surety’s limits of bond 
writing are controlled by law. 


(d) Corporate existence being per- 
petual, payment of loss is not af- 
fected by death of officers or em- 
ployees nor by their removal from 
State. 


(e) Corporate surety often aids princi- 
pal in solution of problems involv- 
ing unusual business judgment. 


Use 
CORPORATE 
SURETYSHIPS 








@ Crime Doesn’t Pay 





“The Evil That Men Do Comes 
Back to Them’’ 





Sixty-four Persons Plead Guilty to Conspiracy 
to Defraud Insurance. Ring First In- 
vestigated by Claims Bureau 





N. MORGAN WOODS 


> Tue ‘Kirksville, Missouri, fake 
accident ring operated in north 
central Missouri for several years 
and obtained approximately $125,- 
000 from insurance companies on 
fraudulent claims before it was 
broken up. Self-mutilation, delib- 
erate amputation, voluntary in- 
juries and possible murder figured 
in the activities of the ring. Two 
permitted the amputation of their 
arms, one the removal of an eye, 
another the amputation of his toes, 
another the extraction of five teeth, 
one feigned insanity. 

Injuries were self-inflicted and 
by other members of the ring, by 
shattering arms and legs with 
crank handles, hammers and 
sledges. One permitted the injec- 
tion of acid into his arm in order to 
destroy it to compel amputation. 
Razor blades, knives and other in- 
struments were used to lacerate 
and scarify the body. One had 
a trick knee which could be 
thrown out of joint. Old hernias 


and ruptures were also used. 

The ring’s activities were called 
to the attention of the Claims Bu- 
reau, and its Special Agents made 
an extensive investigation. Making 
out a prima facie mail fraud case, 
they turned it over to the Post Of- 
fice Inspectors, who concluded the 
investigation and then presented 
the facts to a Federal Grand Jury. 

Subsequently, in a 95-page in- 
dictment, eighty persons were in- 
dicted for mail fraud in 21 counts, 
and for conspiracy in one. One- 
hundred-eight overt acts were 
charged. Forty-eight insurance 
companies were victimized. 

The case was closed when the last 
of sixty-four defendants pleaded 
guilty. Fourteen pleaded not guilty 
and were stricken with leave by 
the U. S. Attorney; death abated 
the cause as to two. The ring 
leader received the longest sen- 
tence in the federal penitentiary, 
other participants and accomplices 
receiving sentences or fines. 
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Commissioners 





HON. CHARLES F. J. HARRINGTON 


Massachusetts 


Honorable Charles F. J. Harrington, Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, was born in Greater Boston. Suffolk University 
Law School. ... Entered insurance with the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company as a mail clerk, working up to 
the position of Assistant Manager of the Boston City Division of 
the Liability Department. Subsequently, Casualty Manager for 
OBrion, Russell & Co. Became Insurance Commissioner in 1938. 
. . . Past or present honors include: Vice President, Boston As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety General Agents; President, In- 
surance Society; Executive Committee, National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents; member, Electoral College; Vice Presi- 
dent, National Association of Insurance Commissioners. .. . 
Boston City Club; Knights of Columbus; Elks; Charitable Irish 
Society. 






































@ For Maximum Efficiency — 


War Transportation Problems Attacked 





Virtually Entire Efforts of the Traffic Division of the 
National Conservation Bureau Are Now Devoted 


to the Problems of the Emergency 





HAROLD F. 


> MAINTENANCE of existing motor 
vehicle transportation facilities, 
obtaining maximum efficiency of 
use from public carriers, and con- 
servation of manpower now engage 
almost all of the facilities of the Traf- 
fic Division of the Association’s 
National Conservation Bureau. 
There is a considerable differ- 
ence between its present wartime 
objectives and former peacetime 
objectives, which were largely con- 
cerned with conservation of life 


HAMMOND 


and limb and facilitation of traffic 
movement through engineering in- 
stallations. Since there will be no 
new automobiles for the duration, 
very few new buses and few, if any, 
new tires until the latter part of 
1943, even if then, the continued 
operation of all existing facilities is 
vitally essential. 

With private passenger auto- 
mobiles being withdrawn from the 
road at a rate approaching 3% 
a month, and with employment in 





Working schedules at the U. S. Naval Operating Base at Nor- 
folk were changed and peaks were cut to little more than half 
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key war plants steadily increasing, 
the burden on existing public car- 
riers has already reached the sat- 
uration point in many cases. 

At the present time, much of the 
Division’s work is devoted to sur- 
veying the conditions in various 
war plants and municipalities and 














HAROLD F. HAMMOND 


Staggered hours for staggering loads 


in recommending measures which 
will promote maximum efficient 
use of public transit facilities. We 
recently cooperated in carrying on 
surveys and in proposing recom- 
mendations for the Naval Operat- 
ing Base, Norfolk, Virginia; a large 
war plant in Buffalo; the Cin- 
cinnati War Transportation Com- 
mittee; and the Hartford War 


Transportation and Vehicle Con- 
servation Program. 

Because the conditions found 
are typical of those existing in 
many municipalities and in many 
war plants, it seems likely that the 
recommendations proposed will be 
of interest to other cities and 
plants experiencing transporta- 
tion difficulties. 


NorFOLK 

The population of Norfolk doubled 
within a few months. About 50% of 
the Naval Base personnel requiring 
daily transportation to and from work 
live near the center of the city and 
travel about seven miles to the Base. 

The problem was to accommodate 
the rapidly increasing numbers of 
Base personnel requiring daily trans- 
portation, despite the steady reduction 
of private passenger automobiles. Un- 
der the direction of the Commandant 
of the Fifth Naval District, the follow- 
ing steps were taken: 

A considerable number of frolley 
stops were eliminated, thus making it 
possible for trolleys to make the trip to 
and from the Base in a shorter time, 
with the result that a mere eight more 
trolleys than was previously the case 
can now make two round trips during 
each peak period. 

Work hours were staggered at 15- 
minute intervals over a period of two 
hours, which reduced the major peak 
periods by as much as 50%, permit- 
ting fewer trolleys to transport the 
same number of persons to and from 
work over a longer period of time at 
the start and close of work shifts. The 
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passenger unloading zone at the entrance 
to the Base was relocated so that 
trolley patrons no longer have to 
cross two lanes of motor vehicle traffic 
in getting to the Base. The loading zone 
was moved to a point where Base 
personnel can enter trolleys without 
crossing any flow of motor vehicle 
traffic, and it has been made long 
enough to handle loading of three 
trolleys simultaneously. 

A program of relocating trolley and 
bus stops on all lines in the entire Nor- 
folk area has been put into effect. At 
least 500 feet, and in some instances 
from 1,200 to 1,500 feet, has been left 
between stops. Obviously this reduc- 
tion of stops is freeing many vehicles, 
conserving bus tires and fuel, and less- 
ening wear on trolleys and reducing 





running time to a considerable extent. 

Duplications of service are being elimi- 
nated. On some routes, turnback service 
has been put into effect. Traffic signs, 
signals and markers have been modern- 
ized and traffic signal timing reset in 
order to reduce delays. 

In anticipation of a possible more 
serious shortage of transportation, stud- 
ies have been made of the feasibility 
of using railroad and water facilities. 
It has been found that such facilities 
can be pressed into service if the neces- 
sity becomes acute. An additional pro- 
gram to promote “share” or “swap” 
riding is being carried on. 

These are only a few of the measures 
which are producing results in Nor- 
folk, and which are suitable to applica- 
tion in many communities. 
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CINCINNATI 


The means by which the need for 
specific measures can be accurately 
arrived at is well demonstrated in the 
Cincinnati staggered hour program 
(note that staggered hours was one of 
the important Norfolk projects). 

For example, a careful study of 
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than in districts of or adjacent to the 
downtown section of the city. 


HARTFORD 


The Hartford War Transportation 
and Vehicle Conservation Program 
was conducted by the Hartford War 
Transportation Committee, in cooper- 
ation with the Hartford Chamber of 





present trends in the use of 
street cars and buses, plus a 


BUSES IN OPERATION BY TIME OF DAY 





survey of the ability to obtain 
replacement parts sufficient 
to keep at least 90% of the 
present public vehicles in 
operating condition, plus 
facts concerning the rate at 
which passenger cars in Cin- 
cinnati are being forced to 
leave theroad due to tire wear, 
plus the probability (now re- 
alized) of nation-wide gasoline 
rationing going into effect, 
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resulted in the conclusion 
that further staggering hours 60 
would soon be necessary. 
It was found that there '!40 
was ample opportunity for 
such staggering in the busi- | — 
ness district among indus- 95 
trial concerns and in the 
schools. It was therefore rec- 80 
ommended that staggered 
hours be put into effect over 60 
a peak of at least two and aa 
one-half hours by depart- 
ment stores, small stores and 20 
specialty shops, public and 
private offices, banks, hotels r) 
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Commerce and this Association’s Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. 

The staggered-hour program which is 
being put into effect will affect ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the persons 
in the downtown business area. In 
general, schools will open at 9:00 a.m., 
business offices at 9:30 and retail stores 
at 10:00 a.m. 

Other phases of the Hartford Pro- 
gram include: the replacement of 
officers at certain intersections with 
standard traffic signals, and the promo- 
tion of share-ride committees and clubs 
on a state-wide basis. 


BuFFALO 


A staggered-hour survey conducted 
by the technical committee of the 
Buffalo War Transportation Com- 
mittee revealed that Buffalo has a very 
serious trensportation problem. All 
street cars and buses are in operation 
at peak hours each day, and the public 
transportation system has no more 
equipment available, although the 
transit load there is increasing at the 
rate of 6% per month. 

It was therefore recommended that 
a broad staggered-hour program of three 
and three-quarters hours be put into 
effect. It was recommended that some 
of the large war plants open at 7:00 
A.M., while downtown public buildings 
and stores open at least forty-five 
minutes later than at present. There is 
no question but that staggered hours 
will eventually have to be adopted on 
a widespread scale if public transit 
facilities are to successfully transport 
the increased number of workers dur- 
ing the emergency who are being de- 
prived of the use of their automobiles. 
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A large war plant engaged us in a 
consulting capacity to review the sur- 
vey from an industrial standpoint. 
Our recommendations were that the 
entire program might have to be put 
into effect, but that this should be 
done gradually, some steps to be taken 
now and others deferred to next spring. 


* * * 


The Traffic Division of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau in- 
tends to make a limited number of 
surveys similar to those described, 
with the objective of outlining 
broad procedures which may be 
adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual plant or community. A de- 
velopment which seems desirable, 
and which is likely to come about, 
is the holding of regional or mu- 
nicipal conferences for transporta- 
tion managers of vital war plants. 

The series of traffic engineering 
examples known as ‘‘Getting Re- 
sults through Traffic Engineering” 
which have been widely distributed 
to traffic engineers, police depart- 
ments, street and highway depart- 
ments and public officials, is now 
being devoted exclusively to war 
transportation problems. A book- 
let containing twenty-four exam- 
ples of the work being done to 
alleviate transportation shortages 
which affect war production is 
now in course of preparation, and 
will be available about the time 
this article reaches readers. 

Insurance agents, and agents 
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associations, aware of acute local 
transportation problems, can per- 
form a considerable public service 
by notifying local industries, police 
departments and war transporta- 
tion committees of the services 
which are available through the 


WAR TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS ATTACKED 
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Traffic Division of the National 
Conservation Bureau. 

It is the policy of this Division 
to render all assistance possible 
to municipalities and war indus- 
tries which are seeking to solve 
their war transportation problems. 





a 
Orders for the “Day 


How much do you encourage the girl in your office to feel a sense of 
partnership in conducting your agency? How much do you encourage her 
in helping to plan your day’s itinerary? I have in mind the secretary to 
the head of a large agency who each morning places on his desk a sheet 
of paper with this heading: “Orders for the Day.” On this is a brief 
memorandum of the items which were carried over from the day before 
and then suggestions for things which should be attended to that day, add- 
ing in every case a few people she believes should be called on. Do you not 
believe such a procedure could relieve you of a tremendous detail and 
enable you to do a more effective job of selling? There are thousands of 
girls throughout the United States in insurance offices who would be in- 
finitely better employees if they were encouraged to shoulder a greater 
amount of responsibility and if they were encouraged to feel that they 
had a definite hand in the operations of the agency. — H. Pierce North, 
Business Development Office. 


Se 
‘Bound Volumes for 1942 


If you have saved all your copies of THE CAsuALTY AND SuRETY JouR- 
NAL for 1942 and wish to have them bound, mail them direct to The 
Rumford Press, 341 Madison Avenue, New York City, together with 
check. 

Volume III (ten issues) with “Tre CasuaLty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
Volume III,” stamped in gold, $1.50 postpaid. Green binding only. If 
you wish your own name stamped in gold in the lower right-hand corner 
of the cover, add 25¢. No orders can be accepted at this price after Febru- 
ary 1, 1943. Orders for New York City add 1% for sales tax. 





@ An Advertising Bird’s-Eye Picture 


Avenues for Advertising 
for Local Agencies 





An Agent Who Advertises Well and Who Follows 
Through Consistently Is Pretty Apt to Be an 
Agent Who Is Writing Business 





P. H. HAWES 


* In discussing local agency ad- 
vertising, I am going to take a 
positive stand because I believe 
that type of advertising must be 
worth while or countless agents 
would not be getting good results 
from it. | believe that in contem- 
plating an advertising program, 
you should first consider what 
phases of your agency operations 
offer the greatest opportunity and 
on that basis establish a definite 
objective, while the next thing to 
consider is whether or not adver- 
tising will be of assistance to you 
in reaching it. I will hazard a 
guess right here that in most in- 
stances you will find advertising 
will definitely help you. 

To carry your deliberations 
further, you should investigate 
different forms of advertising with- 
gut prejudice, then finally decide 
upon which advertising medium 
can do you the most good at the 
least cost—— and, permit me to 
emphasize this last. Cost is a factor 
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that must be watched continually 
and budgeted definitely or it can 
easily eat you up. Most of you 
have different advertising prob- 
lems because you represent dif- 
ferent agencies. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Your advertising program will, 
in my opinion, vary depending 
upon: 

(1) The size and age of your agency. 

(2) Your sales force and selling 
power. 

(3) The population of your com- 
munity. 

(4) The type or proportion of your 
clientele in different income brackets. 

(5) Your competition. 

(6) The season of the year. 

(7) Business conditions. 


I believe we can agree on three 
fundamentals in the setup of every 
agency that have great advertising 
value. 

First and foremost among these 
is your knowledge of the business. 
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I do not believe that anyone has 
heard of a better advertisement 
than to have people say “he 
knows his stuff.” 
Second among 


our funda- 


mentals is “leg work.” When you 
meet your customer or prospect on 
his own ground you have an op- 





P. H. HAWES 
Some advertising Do’s and Don’t’s 


portunity to see and hear what his 
problems are and to demonstrate 
the protection and service you 
have to sell. 

Third point, that acts as a very 
important backdrop to the scenery 
of your business stage, is maintain- 
ing an efficient and orderly office. 


In connection with this, let me 
stress the advertising value of a 
cheerful “Hello” over the phone 
and the willingness of yourself and 
your associates to answer inquiries 
and be of service. 

Advertising will not do your 
entire job, it is merely a means to 
an end. In most instances, too 
much is expected of it and I believe 
you should establish a definite aim 
and philosophy for your advertis- 
ing, — to give, or to implant, an 
idea in the mind of your prospect. 
Whatever your advertising me- 
dium may be, it must be followed 
up to be successful. It goes without 
saying in this connection that 
follow up by personal calls is most 
advisable but in some instances 
the telephone will help you. An- 
other point is continuity. If you are 
to be successful, you cannot start 
and stop. Pound away on an idea 
until the novelty of it has worn off. 

Doing something different often 
makes good advertising and if 
successful it will be copied. When 
any one of your advertising schemes 
is adopted by one of your com- 
petitors — switch — drop it. 


NovELtTy ADVERTISING 


Due to the great variation of 
problems confronting you in your 
agencies of different size and local- 
ity in both cities and small com- 
munities, I am going to attempt 
to highlight as many different 
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angles of advertising endeavor as 
possible, in the hope that they 
will give you possible food for 
thought and be of assistance to you. 


1. Show Windows. — To be specific, 
let’s begin with a simple yet very use- 
ful form of advertising — your show 
window. If you have a ground floor 
location or a show window available, 
this can be made a colorful and at- 
tractive advertising medium if you are 
willing to give it a little thought. 
Whatever display you may decide 
upon for that window, bear one thing 
in mind: it must be timely and of inter- 
est to the people in your community. 

Right on the heels of that permit me 
to voice the caution — don’t let it go 
to seed. In other words, don’t leave 
your display in so long that it looks 
frowsy and dusty. In the way of sug- 
gestions for your window display, how 
about a golf window about the time 
the golf season opens up? One impor- 
tant thing to keep in mind is courtesy 
cards indicating that the appointments 
of your layout were furnished through 
the courtesy of one of your merchants. 
This is a plug for his merchandise. 
Thoughts similar to this one can be 
used for sports’ liability and other 
coverages at the opening of the fishing 
season, ¢etc., residence burglary, per- 
sonal property floaters and personal 
effects floaters at the beginning of the 
vacation season and through the year. 

Another slick idea for your show 
window is to turn it over to some of 
your customers among the business 
men. Give each one a week or two 
to display his merchandise or to tell 
about his service. He will appre- 
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ciate the opportunity and you can 
help your batting average by inserting 
a card bearing the message “A cus- 
tomer of this agency.” 


2. Awards. —It is always well in 
some phase of your advertising to bear 
in mind that children and their activi- 
ties are closest to the hearts of their 
parents. With proper permission you 
can offer awards for outstanding work 
among the students on traffic safety or 
fire prevention. In some high schools, 
certain classes are devoting a portion 
of their time to the study of insurance. 

The school authorities might wel- 
come an award for the student writing 
the best essay on the subject at the 
close of the course. These are just a 
few ideas and I am sure your imagina- 
tion will develop many more. 


3. Blotters. — Blotters are another 
form of advertising very easy to han- 
dle. I believe, however, there is little 
value to be derived from passing out 
hundreds of them without having an 
idea of where they are going or 
whether you ever care to do business 
with the persons receiving them. Here 
again, establish your objective. I be- 
lieve you should personalize any such 
blotters. Have the name of the person 
who is to receive it appear on the 
blotter. (You might also have on it a 
monthly calendar, but don’t clutter it 
too much. Leave plenty of room for 
the individual name. At the bottom 
of the calendar, imprint a short sen- 
tence featuring your insurance mes- 
sage with your agency name and 
phone number.) 

In order to insure the effectiveness 
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of this medium you must carefully 
select the prospect or customer list 
to whom the blotters will be sent and 
then mail them regularly once or 
twice a month. I venture to say that 
when you make your follow-up call 
you will find the majority of these 
blotters on the desks of the persons 
receiving them. 

Do not start this program if you do 
not expect to continue, because your 
friends will really go for it. Of course, 
if you receive no business from a pros- 
pect receiving this service after a 
reasonable period of time, it is only 
sensible to discontinue that name on 
your mailing list. I would, however, 
suggest that you try an individual out 
for a year before discontinuance. 

4. Year Books and Diaries. — An- 
other successful medium has been the 
furnishing of year books or desk 
diaries. These are easy to handle and 
in recent years have been reduced to 
quite a reasonable price. Again, per- 
sonalize them with the recipient’s 
name imprinted on the cover. They 
are very popular and if you are going 
to adopt them, it is best to be fairly 
liberal in the list you are sending them 
to and be certain to include all of your 
good customers — because if they see 
one on the desk of a friend they will 
immediately be after you for one. If 
you adopt this medium, you can also 
anticipate that it will spread and may 
be hard to discontinue. 

5. Miscellaneous Novelties. — Other 
similar forms of advertising are pen- 
cils, pens, needles, thermometers, 
calendars, billfolds, birthday cards, 
etc. 

If, however, you are going to adopt 
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any one of these, keep a score sheet on 
the people receiving them and whether 
or not they were effective and always 
bear in mind none of them are worth 
a hoot unless you follow them up. 


SALES PROMOTION 


I believe it is time to get away 
from this give away stuff and get 
down to some sales promotional 
work. If you are going to use 
sales letters, don’t spare any pains 
to make them attractive and force- 
ful. You expect them to shorten 
the time between first contact with 
prospects and sales, and to pave 
the way to personal calls. They 
also help to keep your agency 
before the public. There are sev- 
eral important factors to watch 
in this connection that will defi- 
nitely reflect themselves in the 
results achieved. 


Appearance and Content. — As to the 
appearance of your letter: In its com- 
position, bear one cardinal point in 
mind — the person receiving it is 
most interested in himself and he will 
not be interested in your protection 
or services unless he can see in what 
way it will contribute to his security, 
happiness, convenience or profit. 
Right at the beginning of your letter 
it is advisable to point out how the 
particular protection you are offering 
will do these things. 

Again your prospect is interested in 
having just a little bit of an edge on 
his fellow men. Flatter him by stating 
that you are offering a little-known 
coverage on some unusual service. 
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He who whispers down a well, 
About the things he has to sell, 

Will never glean the golden dollars, 
Like him who climbs a tree and hollers. 











Give your letter the same note of 
sincerity that would be reflected in 
your sales talk. Use case histories if 
it is possible to get permission for 
their use. 

In bringing your letter to a close 
and to provoke inquiries, offer some 
information or service, suggest that 
your prospect call you, being sure to 
give your telephone number. Enclosed 
return post cards requesting informa- 
tion are sometimes effective. 

Mailing. — Mail order experts who 
have studied the situation say it makes 
a great difference when sales letters 
are mailed, and that there is a scientific 
way to go about it. Your local post- 
master or superintendent of mails can 
tell you the days that the mails are 
heaviest and lightest. Try to avoid 
having your letters arrive in the first 
morning mail. This is the heaviest 
mail of the day and your letter will 
be forced to compete with many others 
for attention. (In your own city, if 
you mail letters in the morning, they 
will in all probability reach your 
prospect after lunch when he is 
through with the disappointments of 
the morning, has probably had a good 
lunch and will give your message 
much more attention.) Saturday with 
its short hours is a poor day to reach 
business men and office people, and 
so is Monday, with the accumulation 
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of the week-end mail and problems 
uppermost in your prospect’s mind. 
On Monday housewives are busy 
with extra activities, most prominently 
the family washing. 

In offices and homes it has been 
proved time and again that the Tues- 
day mails are by far the lightest of 
the week. Why not try Tuesday as 
your day? Wednesday and Thursday 
are regarded as normal mail days. 

Seasons of the year also have a great 
deal to do with the success of your sales 
letter. If you are catering to farmers, 
they are busy in seeding time and 
harvest time. The months of May and 
June are considered the worst months 
of the year for direct-by-mail cam- 
paigns with the second half of De- 
cember rating a close second. 

Generally speaking the best months 
for mail campaigns are January, 
February, March, September, Octo- 
ber and November. Another word of 
caution: never plan to have a sales 
letter reach a prospect just before a 
holiday, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Year’s Day. Mail order records 
show a marked dip just before Thanks- 
giving and a sharp rise immediately 
after. The dip before Christmas is 
even more decided and the week be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s is 
often a perfect washout. 

But I do want to mention one type 
of letter that definitely hits a man 
a wallop. If you have heard or ob- 
served that someone in town has done 
a fine piece of work as chairman of 
some committee or some one of your 
business friends is enlarging his store 
or that someone has been promoted, 
take a minute and write him a letter 
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of congratulations and don’t mention 
business at all. 


DispLAY ADVERTISING 


Frankly, I believe local agents 
waste a tremendous amount of 
money on foor newspaper adver- 
tising. In considering the advisa- 
bility of buying some space in 
your local newspaper, why don’t 
you first ask yourself, Why? Why 
am I buying that space? Agents 
have frequently asked me for copy 
to be used in newspaper space 
they have purchased. When asked 
why they bought it, which after 
all is necessary before I can help 
them, I have received the answer 
that they just want to keep their 
name before the public or that 
they were obligated to buy it for 
this or that reason. I believe news- 
paper space can be used profitably 
if you will devote some careful 
thought to your program. 


Company MATERIAL 


The forms of advertising I have 
been speaking about so far are 
quite highly personalized and if 
properly composed, definitely in- 
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dividual. Material furnished by 
your companies of course must of 
necessity be very general in na- 
ture. You'can, however, put these 
folders to very definite use if you 
care to- 

Most of them are not designed 
as enclosures with bills or policies. 
They should be used for individual 
mailings with your sales letters 
and to a well-selected mailing list 
of people you know need the 
coverage the folder talks about. 
If you follow these mailings up 
with personal calls, I believe you 
will be pleased with the response. 
Every new circular brought out 
should bring to your mind certain 
people that it will fit. Why not, 
instead of ordering 100, order only 
20, mail them out with an at- 
tractive sales letter and follow up 
with a personal call? 

To summarize: Show me an 
agent who is thoughtfully applying 
himself to advertising, spending 
some money on his advertising 
and following through with per- 
sonal calls and I will show you an 
agent who is writing business and 
making money. 


[The picture presented the local agent today is one of changing 
conditions, often involving new types of prospects and changed 
methods of selling. The tire situation alone, for instance, forc- 
ing producers to work in more circumscribed areas, will cause 
alert local agents to utilize as never before the various forms 


of advertising available to him in his own community. — Ep.] 











@ So That There Won’t Be Any 


They’re Always Looking for Trouble 





How the Safety Engineers of Insurance Companies Save 
Lives and Avert Injuries and Property Damage 





WESLEY S. GRISWOLD 


> “This hat saved a man’s life. 
Note the dent!” 

The words, in crude, bold let- 
tering, caught the attention of 
shipyard workers gathering at a 
timekeeper’s shack, and drew it 
to the battered safety helmet which 
hung on a peg above the sign. 
Curiously they clustered about 
the dramatic little exhibit. 

“Hey, Joe!” one of them shouted 
at the foreman, “what’s the story 
on this?” 

The story concerned an insur- 
ance company’s safety engineer, 
a man most of them knew by 
sight and whom they generally 
tried to avoid, lest he advise them 
how to do their particular jobs in 
a way that they knew was safer, 
but not necessarily more con- 
venient. 

A few days earlier, this safety 
engineer had noticed that work- 
men busy at the bottom of a huge 
pit, which was rapidly being en- 
larged into a mammoth drydock, 
were working with no more ade- 
quate protection for their heads 
than crumpled old felt hats. On 
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the ground level, high above them, 
cranes swung their loads out over 
the edge of the pit in ceaseless arcs, 
and scores of laborers constantly 
passed the excavation, pushing 
loaded wheelbarrows and oc- 
casionally carrying heavy equip- 
ment and tools in their hands. 

Alarmed at the hazardous con- 
dition, the safety engineer made a 
vigorous plea for prompt action to 
eliminate the danger when he 
next addressed a regular meeting 
of foremen, superintendents and 
the job manager a short time later. 
He emphasized particularly the 
need for safety or “hard” hats. 
The management had wisely made 
plenty of them available, but few 
of the men were wearing them. 
It was agreed, as the meeting 
adjourned, that all supervisors 
should make a special effort to 
obtain wider compliance with the 
safety precaution. 

Within four days the safety 
engineer’s warning was dramati- 
cally substantiated. A hard hat 
saved a workman’s life, beyond 
doubt and in the presence of 
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many witnesses. He had been 
busy at the bottom of the excava- 
tion when, 39 feet above, a heavy 
hand bucket was knocked over 
the ‘edge. It fell straight for his 
head and landed on his hard hat 
with a force that drove the hat 
down around his ears. The man’s 





WESLEY S. GRISWOLD 


Surveys the work of safety engineers and war 
projects 


neck and spine muscles were 
severely jarred, but he was not 
seriously hurt. After a precau- 
tionary examination at a nearby 
hospital, the medical staff re- 
leased him to go back on the job. 
There was nothing the matter 
with him. 

This accident had a profound 


effect upon the workmen who saw 
it happen and upon the many 
others to whom the word swiftly 
spread. A wise foreman cleverly 
took advantage of the right psy- 
chological moment to set up the 
compelling exhibit of dented hat 
and sign beside the timekeeper’s 
shack. After that, hard hats were 
worn all the time on that job by 
nearly every workman who needed 
one. 


Tue ENGINEER IN ACTION 


I recently had the privilege of 
watching him in action on a half 
dozen “fronts,” a handful of 
projects in the several hundred 
million dollars’ worth of military 
and naval construction and arma- 
ment manufacturing activities in- 
sured and serviced by a single 
great company. 

He has the zeal of a missionary, 
tempered by common sense and 
practical experience. Since his 
primary function is to prevent 
accidents, he must be quick to 
recognize hazards, and therefore 
he must have the eye of a trained 
observer. He also must have the 
instincts and persistency of a good 
detective. No detail should be too 
slight to escape him. A cuff on a 
carpenter’s trouser leg is poten- 
tially as hazardous as a frayed 
cable on a big crane. 

On occasion, too, inventive 
ability increases his usefulness. 
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«1. leis not the individual 
Or the army as a whole 
But the everlastin teamwork 


“The Gall te Defense in a Call bo Ue Ait” Of every bloomin soul 





When a dowel pin sheared off and 
the cable of a floating crane at 
Newport News overrode a fairlead 
block and went whipping across 
the deck to crush a man’s skull 
against the cab, an insurance com- 
pany’s safety engineer promptly 
designed a device to prevent the 
recurrence of such an accident. 
It was gratefully accepted by the 
insured. 


Speciric EXAMPLE 


You may learn how a safety 
engineer’s mind works, how his 
observation, training and experi- 
ence have fitted him for his job, 
when you read some notes which I 
copied. They were comments one 
of them had jotted down in the 
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course of his day’s inspection of 
activities at a sprawling Army 
cantonment in the South on which 
construction had just begun. 


1. The engineer had noted that 
lumber piles were leaning and im- 
properly braced, and that cement was 
being loaded on both sides of a high- 
way, thus exposing employees to the 
dangers of traffic while crossing the 
road. 

2. Hehad noticed that scaffolds and 
wall braces were inadequate, that saw 
guards were not in place at the saw 
mill, that employees were standing on 
trucks and skids. 

3. He took note of low electrical 
supply wires at the pump station, and 
loose planks on a water tower erection 
job. 

4. He discovered water boys stand- 
ing in the middle of a busy road; found 
a lumber shed collapsing because it 
was inadequately braced; and spotted 
pipe and conduit stacked on a slant, 
where_it might easily roll. 

5. He saw sheet rock piled too high 
and being worked stack by stack in- 
stead of by the safer method of work- 
ing down all piles uniformly. 

6. He came across a good many 
exposed nails in boards, discovered 
employees smoking in a dynamite 
house which, incidentally, was con- 
sidered too close to a garage; and 
noted dynamite workers were leaving 
their sticks and caps unattended. 

7. His keen eye detected the lack 
of a certificate for the boiler of an 
asphalt plant, and the lack of a relief 
valve on an air tank. 

8. He came upon workmen un- 
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loading terra cotta pipe by hand in- 
stead of by crane, and others un- 
loading lumber from trucks by push- 
ing whole piles over the side instead 
of handling them piece by piece. 

9. He detected scrap lumber and 
nail kegs being left around on slanting 
roofs and found excavations that were 
not braced. 

10. He noted employees at the 
cement plant had neither goggles nor 
respirators, and that the saw operators 
were without goggles. 

11. He found inadequate runways 
at the unloading platform of the rail- 
road, and discovered traffic was 
moving and cars were being parked 
directly under water tank construc- 
tion operations. 


All these unsafe acts and condi- 
tions the safety engineer noted 
and took up one by one with the 
foremen and superintendents in 
charge of the respective areas and 
operations. He also discussed them 
with the general superintendent 
and his assistant. 

For this essential part of his 
work he had to possess another 
quality, almost as important to 
the success of his work as his 
ability to see the hazards of a con- 
struction project and know how to 
eliminate or reduce them. That 
quality is diplomacy. 

* * * 

The safety engineer of an in- 
surance company providing the 
workman’s compensation and pub- 
lic liability coverage on a construc- 


tion job or a manufacturing activ- 
ity is in a peculiar position. He is 
not on the payroll of the insured. 
He has no position in the insured’s 
organization, and consequently he 
is rarely given any authority to 
carry out personally the safety 
measures he considers necessary. 
He therefore must do a constant 
job of selling himself, both as an 
individual and as a competent 
engineer, and his ideas, which 
may or may not be popular, to 
the men who are in a position 
to order safety precautions taken. 


IcToRY will come sooner and 
more surely the higher the ar- 
mament production figures mount. 
Whenever a safety engineer antici- 
pates and prevents an accident 
which would slow production and 
remove one or more skilled work- 
ers from their vital jobs, perhaps 
permanently, he becomes a war 
hero. It seems most unfair that he 
usually remains anonymous and 
unpublicized, although he would 
be the last to complain. 

The safety engineer is con- 
stantly saving lives and averting 
serious injuries and heavy prop- 
erty damage by preventing acci- 
dents from happening. He’s 
always looking for trouble so 
that there won’t be any. Accord- 
ingly, he and his fellows who are 
employed by the stock casualty 
insurance companies of the United 
States are performing tasks of 
inestimable value to the national 
war effort. 
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War-CREATED FIELD 
National Underwriter 


Rising payrolls, inexperienced help, 
employee turnover, and the unsettled 
mental condition of many employees be- 
cause of the war are factors which should 
be reflected in increased fidelity bond 
premiums because of the greater interest 
of insured in that coverage, fidelity bond 
men state, 

Agents who are looking about for a 
means of maintaining their income be- 
cause of the decline in automobile busi- 
ness find in dishonesty insurance one of 
the best fields for the development of 
new business. Fidelity men point out 
that reported and unreported dishonesty 
losses are well in excess of fire losses, 
according to the best estimates, yet prob- 
ably 80% of employers never carry 
fidelity insurance. The arguments for 
fidelity are about as strong as they can 
be for any kind of general insurance. 
Dishonesty of employees is a major haz- 
ard of business, The danger is not only 
that unexpected losses may occur over 
many years because of the peculations 
of the most trusted employees, but also 
that they may well be so large that un- 
less they are covered by insurance they 
wreck the business. 


SHORT AND SWEET 
Insurance Field 


The old adage, “Short credits make 
long friends,” still holds good as the 
theme for regular collections of insur- 


ance accounts. 
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Tomorrow — GLIDER TRAINS 


H. S. Kahm in Forbes Magazine 

The glider train, consisting of one 
tow-plane and three or more gliders, is 
now a tested reality. Used solely for war 
purposes today, tomorrow it will carry 
mail and fast freight everywhere, revo- 
lutionizing transportation. 

The production of these freight-carry- 
ing gliders is already a big and growing 
American industry. The actual number 
of glider factories in operation today 
and their production figures may not be 
disclosed for military reasons, but this 
much can be said: These factories, and 
many more like them, are here to stay. 
The cargo glider trains are now able to 
transport up to three tons of supplies at 
high speed over immense distances, at 
low cost, and will be a big factor in the 
postwar transportation picture. 


Auto CoveRAGE NEEDED 
Insurance Broker-Age 


Despite unusual conditions due to 
wartime restrictions, an important job 
remains for those engaged in automobile 
insurance. Without new tires and with 
only the barest supplies of gasoline, it is 
expected that the majority of cars will be 
in use three years or more. In the mean- 
while, an enormous number of cars 
remain uninsured at a time when the 
number and severity of accidents may in- 
crease. If the possibility of having a car 
involved in an accident has decreased 
with the fewer miles driven, the chances 
are that should the meeting take place, 
the other car will be filled with passen- 
gers on their way to work. 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 
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Room FOR ARGUMENT 
Canadian Underwriter 

Inmates of the West Virginia Indus- 
trial School for Negro girls did $500 
damage to the assembly hall, after re- 
ceiving their report cards which listed 
some demerits . . . for bad behavior. 
Just righteous indignation, we suppose, 
but the police had to be called to restore 
order. There won’t be any more report 
cards. 


PERSONAL AIRCRAFT 
Business Week 

Again the production of aircraft for 
personal use is described as holding out 
the promise of big business. Igor Sikor- 
sky, designer of several military and civil 
airplanes who is now engineering man- 
ager of Vought-Sikorsky, a division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, says he 
believes that the building and main- 
tenance of helicopters will become a 
flourishing industry within ten years 
after this war. 

Mr. Sikorsky says he can offer a heli- 
copter, suitable for operation by average 
persons, within a year after peace comes. 
In volume, he expects to get the price 
down to that of a medium car. 

Assuming $1,500 as the cost of a me- 
dium car, and allowing for parts and 
maintenance, he envisions a market re- 
quiring a production rate of 600,000 or 
700,000 units a year. 

In an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Sikorsky says the average helicopter will 
probably not exceed 140 miles per hour, 








and that a commuting bus-type can be 
developed to carry as many as 20 pas- 
sengers. Its average range, for schedule 
use, will not exceed 200 miles. 

Leaving long-range, fast-air transport 
entirely to the fixed-wing airplane, he 
tells in detail how a housewife can fly 
his machine, and how helicopter buses 
will pick up commuters from their own 
dooryards. 


REMINISCENCES 


E. H. Hornbostel in 
Insurance Advocate 


My old boss used to say to me that, for 
an insurance man, I was well posted. My 
answer always was that I was fairly well 
posted because I was an insurance man, 
because insurance work gave a man an 
excellent chance to learn business in 
general, if he had an inquiring mind. 

I always followed up my observation 
by reading books on chemistry, physics, 
new processes, economic conditions and, 
most interesting of all, on the human 
mind and its workings. 
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“Oh, no, nothing’s wrong! I always get 
off this way!” — Best’s F. & C. News 








Save Life and Limb for Victory 


Poster shown below is latest in a series of street and highway safety posters, 
offered by the National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, New York City. 
It is the work of Hayden Hayden, noted American artist, who is contributing 
the present poster to the war effort as he has contributed previous posters to the 
traffic accident prevention cause. This new dramatic and timely poster, in full 
color, stresses the conservation of manpower and transportation facilities which 
are so vital to victory. Agents and associations interested in the conservation of 
American manpower and motor vehicle transportation can make an important 
contribution to this country’s war effort by arranging to display these punch- 
packed posters in their own communities. Members of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association, Inc., are cooperating widely by donating free space and posting. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


Outdoor Poster Window Poster 

(12 x 25 feet) (16 x 22 inches) 
No. of Copies Unit Price No. of Copies Unit Price 
ere ee $1.50 each | ee eee a 7 %¢ each 
gill ieee fo i OS eer 7¢ each 
_ ERE eNO EES ete 1.75 each eer 6 %¢ each 
; Peete e erect eee en eee ee eens a — BONE BOND os sani nctcanccs 6¢ each 
een: OR 5 4¢ each 
LL eer rere ee 3.35 ee eee ee 5¢ each 


Above prices include imprint of not The above prices, which are post-paid, 
more than 90 letters. (Without imprint, include two-line imprint. Any orders for 
$1.35 per copy in any quantity.) F.O.B., | New York City should add 1% for sales 
Erie, Pa. tax. 


Important New Poster Stresses Timely War Angle 


Thanks, Driver 


...for saving _ 
what he needs! 






WAR TRANSPORTATION 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 





























































HEALTH —FOR VICTORY 
Be “Ill health of body or mind is defest.. 3 


:- Health alone is 


ictory. . = 


z_ Let all men...contrive to be healthy.” = 
H — Thomas Carlyle. ‘ 











Just by Keeping Well, You Can Help 
to Win This War 


A. WILBUR NELSON 


> IN sTEP with the best modern 
medical practice of improving 
public health by building up nat- 
ural resistance to disease, the 
nation-wide keep well crusade of 
the life insurance industry is aimed 
at strengthening the physical vigor 
of the whole civilian population 
through an educational campaign 
carried direct to our more than 
35,000,000 homes. 

The five rules of health for victory 
are not proposed to oust the doctor 
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from the bedside of the sick man 
nor do they replace the public 
health officer at work preventing 
the spread of epidemics. Rather, 
they bring health education di- 
rectly to the family circle in a 
fashion projected for safety educa- 
tion by many forward-looking 
safety engineers who have wit- 
nessed the great effectiveness in 
improving accident and health 
records by educational work in 
thousands of our industrial plants. 
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Sickness and accident are alike 
in that they strike the worker most 
often when he is at home, on the 
street, in public places, buses ‘and 
playgrounds, yet relatively seldom 
while he is in the factory, mill or 
office. The time spent off the job 
is much more dangerous than the 
time spent at work. No figures are 
available to show the tremendous 
cost of non-occupational sickness 
but experts believe the yearly cost 
must be considerably larger than 
the National Safety Council’s 
conservative estimate of $3,150,- 
000,000 as the cost of non-occupa- 
tional accidents in 1941. 

Reduction of the very heavy 
cost of sickness to individuals, to 
industry and to a nation at war is 
the objective of the crusade, which 
was born in the realization of the 
great need for manpower for 
civilian war purposes. Sickness of 
the worker or his family in war- 
time almost invariably causes a 
loss of production because of the 
lack of sufficient skilled workers to 
replace those who are absent. 
Even when adequate labor re- 
serves are available, there are 
corresponding losses because the 
substitute seldom matches the skill 
of the regular worker. 

Illnesses not severe enough to 
keep the worker from his job do 
nevertheless reduce his efficiency 
by 25% to 50% and more, causing 
a production loss which has been 
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estimated to amount to almost 
half the cost of absenteeism due to 
sickness. The loss is particularly 
great in chronic ailments which 
slow down the worker’s production 
for months and perhaps for years. 

These losses to the production so 
vital to the nation’s war effort are 














A. WILBUR NELSON 


A nation healthy is a nation strong 


also losses to industry which has 
spent much time and money to 
keep them under control. Indus- 
trial medicine has been found to 
pay big dividends in employee 
morale as well as in the more 
rapid production of goods. Re- 
search also has established that the 
sick worker who stays on the job is 
particularly prone to have acci- 
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dents which may involve many of 
his fellow workers as well. 


PROBLEM ACUTE 


Crux of the civilian health prob- 
lem lies in the fact that a third of 
all doctors and nurses are being 
called to the armed services. In 
some areas, virtually all physically 
fit doctors have accepted commis- 
sions and hospitals are operating 
with the assistance of nurses re- 
called from retirement and nurses’ 
helpers trained through short in- 
tensive emergency courses. 

There is an even more 
fundamental reason for main- 
taining good health than 
merely avoiding hospital 
overcrowding. When bodily 
vigor is unimpaired, people 
live more fully, enjoy the 
zest of games and sports and 
are saved the grief and the 
pain which is at once the 
warning of loss of health and 
the penalty for neglect. 

The public is the greatest 
loser on the balance sheet of 
bad health. Medical care, 
nursing, drugs and treat- 
ments, hospital fees — these 
are all direct costs of sick- 
ness. To them must be added 
the loss of income by reason 
of absence from business, the 
costs to every family group 
when one member is ill and 
the great loss through un- 


JUST BY KEEPING WELL 


tive of the “Keep Well Crusade” which 
is being conducted by the life insur- 
ance companies through their Institute 
of Life Insurance and with the co- 
operation of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


To date, 160,000,000 copies of metro- 
politan newspapers have carried the 
message of the five simple health rules, 
which are the basis of the “Keep Well 
Crusade.” 


Some 4,000,000 leaflets have gone out 
as life insurance premium-notice enclos- 
ures, in pay envelopes, in public utility 
bills, doctors’ statements, in library 
books and through distribution to in- 
dustrial and office workers, school chil- 
dren and others. 


Nearly a million reprints of the news- 
paper advertisements have been placed 
by the life insurance companies and 
their agents, and the third hundred- 
thousand posters are now on their way 
toward display in public places to be 
seen by millions who go daily about their 
task of helping to win the war. 
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timely death which is consequent 
to preventable illness. 

These considerations, which led 
to the launching of the crusade, 
contain in themselves an explana- 
tion of the almost universal en- 
dorsement of the program by those 
who have learned of its objectives. 
Government officials see in it great 
assistance to the war production 
effort; doctors believe it a valuable 
aid in staving off epidemics; teach- 
ers hail it as a valuable educational 
force; public health officers believe 





oING right into the 35,000,000 
homes of Americans is the objec- 
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By the end of 1942 nearly one-third of America's physicians and dentists 
will be in the armed forces! For our own sakes, we should save our re- 
maining doctors’ time for serious and unavoidable sickness and accidents. 





Milk, butter, eggs, fish, meat, cheese; beans 
< and peas, fruit, green lesty vegetables and the 

yellow ones, whole-grain or enriched cereals and 
bread—these ore the key foods. Ect plenty -of 
them. And eat 3 meals a day! 


Regularity counts most. You can’t catch up on 
lost sleep or missed relaxation! Try to keep on o 
regular schedule every day. Toke it easy for a 
little while after lunch ond dinner. Go to bed on 
tigre, get up on time. 





7 

} / You have your cor checked ond serviced every 
thousand miles. Do as much for your body. Physi- 
cians con prevent many diseases and ilinesses 
for both children and grownups nowadays. Give 
your doctor a chance now, BEFORE you get sick. 
Go to see him! 


Plenty of baths, lots of soap. Clean hands, 
clothes, houses, beds! Get fresh air, sunshine. 
Drink lots of water. 


Romp with the family, visit with friends, toke 
walks, play gomes— or do whatever you like to 
give your mind and body a rest from the daily 
grind on the job. “All work and no pley makes 
Jack «@ dull boy.” 
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it will awaken people to the need 
for healthful living; civic leaders 
see in it progress toward the better 
life for the majority of citizens. 

Good will of so many men and 
women, who are leaders of thought 
and action in their communities, 
has gone out to the life insurance 
companies and to the agents. The 
sponsoring companies are those 
holding membership in the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance and the 
agents are allied with the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
as well as unaffiliated agents who 
have undertaken the work largely 
in the smaller cities and towns. 

These agents have formed more 
than 150 local keep well crusade 
committees in as many localities, 
large and small. To assist in the 
local educational work, the com- 
mittees have invited to member- 
ship thousands of business, civic 
and political leaders. Many mem- 
bers are from the ranks of those 
engaged in general insurance lines 
who are in good position to appre- 
ciate the importance today and 
the probable benefits of public 
education in health. 

Insurance men in general lines 
and their industrial clients — in 





Just by KEEPING WELL 
You can help win this war! 
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fact, any responsible and inter- 
ested person — may obtain sup- 
plies of the keep well crusade 
posters without charge and in al- 
most any quantity. Supplies of a 
small leaflet suitable for pay en- 
velope stuffer also are available. 

Because of the special value of 
directed and centralized effort, 
however, best results can be as- 
sured if insurance men will offer 
their services to the keep well 
crusade committees in their cities. 
Their assistance will be welcomed. 








Eighty per cent of the time lost in our war effort through illness is 
caused by the common cold. About 1,500,000 man-days of work this 
month are going to be lost because we don‘t know how to handle the little 
cold bug that disables 4 out of 10 men for 3.4 days and 7 out of 10 women 
for 3.1 days each year. — George Roboz in the New York Daily Mirror 








@ It’s the “Honest”? Worker Who Steals — III 


How — and Why— Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing the Urgent 
Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





A Son Went Wronc. — After having been associated with a successful firm 
for more than 14 years, a fairly young man decided that there were other ways 
to get-rich-quicker. His father had been appointed executor of an estate, under 
bond, but as he had had no experience in the business world, acquiesced in his 
son’s suggestion that he sign a lot of blank checks in advance and turned over all 
the details to his son for “follow through.” 

After a month or so, the son disappeared, and a shortage of nearly $5,000 
in the estate’s accounts was discovered. His brother and sister, heart-broken 
and ashamed, agreed to make good every cent, utilizing all their savings, mort- 
gaging the family home and borrowing to the hilt in order to prevent the shame- 
ful details from becoming public. 


A BooxxEEPER WenT Wronc. — A bookkeeper of a local branch of a large 
business concern had displayed such expertness in handling figures as to merit 
his elevation to the position of cashier of said branch. Unfortunately, this proved 
his undoing, for soon thereafter he develdped an earnest interest in gambling. 
His judgment in selecting a “winner” was as bad as his integrity and soon he 
began “dipping” into the assured’s funds to finance these gambling ventures. 

To aid him in this nefarious scheme, he availed himself of funds intrusted to 
him for deposit, derived from the payment of dues of a credit union operated 
by the employees of this concern. This medium proved to be his salvation for a 
time, as he was able to conceal his machinations by utilizing these funds to bal- 
ance his books at the close of every month, thus escaping detection by the cus- 
tomary audits made. Vacation time put an end to this scheme and the loss, in the 
amount of $4,901.66, was honored under a name fidelity schedule bond, of 
which this culprit was an incumbent, being covered in the amount of $15,000. 
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More Usable Ideas for Today 


Key Message 


Evidence accumulates on every side to 
indicate that insurance men as a class 
show much unusual ingenuity in the 
design and use of novel business cards. 





ARTHUR P. SMITH & COMPANY 


Ma. 6356 


O 


GOS HENNEPIN AvE. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


AGENTS OF U. 8. F @ 6. 





PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE WITH INSURANCE 








Above is such a card in the form of a 
key tag, used by Arthur P. Smith of 
Minneapolis. “I hand this tag to a 
prospect,” says Mr. Smith, “‘and he 
looks at it and wants to know what it 
is. I reply that it is a key tag to put 
keys on that you want to keep but 
don’t want to carry; that this tag will 
identify the key and it won’t become 
lost as so many have in the past. By 
this time,” concludes Mr. Smith, “I 
have his interest aroused and his de- 
fense down as far as the fact of my be- 
ing an insurance agent is concerned.” 
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Aids War Effort 

The Summer Agency, Chicago, be- 
lieves in billboard advertising, has de- 
voted one such poster to the sale of 
war bonds. In addition to helping 
somewhat in financing the war, they 
have built much good will. The 
Mayor of Chicago wrote: ““Congratu- 
lations on this splendid manifestation 
of patriotism.” And President Roose- 
velt: “Deeply grateful for the evidence 
of your loyal cooperation.” 


A Method for Showing 


Insurance-in-Action 


Burtschi Bros. and Company of Van- 
dalia, Illinois, believe in letting people 
know that they pay claims promptly. 
Shortly after a local furniture store was 
burglarized, for instance, a picture 
was taken showing one of the mem- 
bers of the agency presenting a check 
to the owner in payment of the loss. 
Said picture subsequently appeared in 
a newspaper advertisement stressing 
the prompt service rendered. A graph- 
ic example of insurance in action! 
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Backyard Prospects 


Those with whom you personally do 
business offer several opportunities for 
you to tell of your own wares. For a 
starter, here’s just a partial list: Tele- 
phone, water, gas, electricity, cabs, 
busses, department stores, grocer, 
dairy, baker, butcher, doctor, dentist, 
teacher, lawyer, oculist, nurse, shoe- 
man, clothier, haberdasher, tailor, 
shoemaker, hatter, furniture, radio, 
rugs, appliances, landlord, tenant, 
carpenter, painter, plumber, builder, 
bank, coal and oil, hairdresser, barber, 
dry cleaner and laundry. 


How to Build Internal Prestige 


Building prestige and maintaining 
good will should not be restricted to 
members of the public only. There’s 
such a thing as building it internally 
— within your own profession. Hol- 
land and Gates, Inc., of Jackson, 
Mississippi, for instance, tried an in- 
teresting little device. They took the 
manuscripts of two excellent speakers 
before the Fourth Annual School of 
the Mississippi Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, mimeographed them, 
and distributed copies to the entire 
membership with their compliments. 


Hidden Values 
Not Generally Known 


“Do you know all the hidden values 
in your accident policy?” asks a New 
York City agency in its monthly bulle- 
tin to clients and prospects. “Many 
people,” the announcement goes on to 
say, “imagine an accident policy only 
covers loss of limb or sight or if disabil- 
ity is prolonged and serious. During 
the last thirty days, we paid claims for 
the following: (1) infection from wasp 
bite, (2) injured knee, slipped on a rug 
while dancing, (3) poison ivy which 
caused partial disability, (4) broken 
ankle while playing baseball (non- 
professional), (5) lacerated finger, 
caught in door of automobile, (6) 
slipped in bathtub, slight concussion, 
(7) kicked in groin on subway steps, 
when man in front lost his balance and 
fell backwards. . . . These were all 
covered under the standard personal 
accident policies which we sell.” 


How to Save on Envelopes 


To save on envelopes, some agencies 
are putting out their bulletins in folded 
form, sealed with a_pre-cancelled 
stamp. With such a plan, no envelope 
at all is necessary. 





C oming! 





A timely series of unusually helpful ideas in 
agency management, by E. H. Ruble. Topics 
covered include Location, Personnel, Under- 
writing, Collections, etc. To be presented in 
three installments. Be sure to look for them. 
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Tuousanps of young men have gone from the companies and the 
field forces into the ranks of the army, navy, air and coast guard. 
To them we pay tribute. To them and to our country we pledge the 
unqualified support and loyalty of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, its officers and staff. — C. W. Fairchild. 


There are three tried and proven ways to build up an agency’s produc- 
tion that are particularly applicable in the present situation: 1. Secure 
new customers, business and personal, and start writing their entire 
accounts. 2. Go over present customers and write additional lines. 
3. Build up the sale of small coverages. — Thomas K. Mitchell. 


There is no longer any question whether we should educate the 
insurance personnel of all fields. There is hardly an individual to be 
found today who would raise his voice in opposition. Even the few 
unusual persons-who never work toward self-improvement will 
acknowledge that a great deal can be done toward general eleva- 
tion of the business of insurance and better insurance service to the 
public, through educational programs. — L. P. “‘Dean” McCord. 


The capital stock insurance companies have made outstanding na- 
tional contributions in the development of American business to the 
commanding position which it holds today in world affairs, which 
has made possible the highest standard of living ever achieved in any 
country. Their records stand out in bold contrast to other systems 
of insurance which write limited classes of risks and whose services 
are generally restricted to the risks they insure. — C W. Pierce. 


Have you ever been measured for a law suit? — John H. Eglof. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 
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“I’m not very good at Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, but as nearly asI canfigureout “Somebody’s swiped my pen! Now I’ll 
the inscription, it says ‘Insure at Acme.’” have to use pencil to sign this letter 
about not needing burglary insurance.” 
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“Our having liability insurance makes 
it nice for those people, doesn’t it?” will take your place while you’re gone!” 
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@ All-out for Victory 


Combining War Work and Insurance 





The Producer’s Activities Are Needed in Two Directions. 
Can He Do War Work and Sell-and-Serve at 
the Same Time? Here’s One Answer 





WILLIAM E. WILSON 


> THINKING it might be of inter- 
est to many agents who have some 
technical training and who might 
be considering enlisting in the war 
effort to alleviate the present man- 
power shortage, I am _ passing 
along my own experience in com- 
bining war work and insurance. 
Immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor, all of us in the insurance busi- 
ness started giving thought to how 
we could aid in the war effort. 
Many in our ranks all over the 
country enlisted in the armed 
services and are now doing their 
share in maintaining our many 
fronts. There are many, however, 
who because of fixed obligations as 
property owners and heads of 


families have been unable thus far 
to participate actively in the 
armed forces. To these insurance 
men there is a second front — the 
home front and the factory front. 
Today, in many industrial cen- 
ters, the man-power situation is 
extremely acute. Some insurance 
men, perhaps without undue prej- 
udice to their business and their 
service to the public, can take part 
in helping here. If possessed of 
sufficient skill they can secure a 
war job or train themselves for in- 
dustrial war work. This, under 
proper circumstances, may permit 
a continuation of the solicitation 
of casualty and surety business. 
The writer took such a training 


In a situation such as mentioned here, a preferable course might 
be to take the war job temporarily, and let other agents handle the 
business meanwhile. For most men, insurance is indeed a full-time 
job in itself, in many respects even more vital today than in times of 
peace. As the war progresses, however, the martial gods may have 
to draw ever more heavily on all lines of business, including insur- 
ance. Consider, however, that the plan may be dangerous to health, 
unless carefully controlled by regular medical check. Without 
further comment pro or con, therefore, we give our readers this 
unusual story of how one man met the local situation. — Ep. 
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course last spring, and after six 
weeks secured a position on a 
night shift in a large factory. This 
shift is usually from 11 to 7 or 12 to 
8. For an insurance man, it is the 
best time for war work because it 
leaves much of the day and eve- 
ning free for insurance. 

Of course, sleep is necessary and 
a good eight hours is required. 
The schedule outlined calls for 
only about six actual hours per 
day devoted to insurance. But by 
careful planning and time control, 
these six hours can be made effec- 
tive. They must be! 

After six months of combined 
war work and insurance, my pre- 
mium volume actually shows a 
gratifying increase over the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. 

Working at night on the “grave-_ 
yard”’ shift, takes 74 or 8 hours out 
of the 24. About one half-hour is 
usually needed for going to war 
work and return. This, then, con- 
sumes a total of 8 or 8% hours. 
Another 7% or 8 hours must be 
used for sleeping. There is then 
left approximately eight hours for 
pursuing the elusive premium dol- 
lar, less about two hours for meals 
and personal affairs. 

A variation is often worked out 
if there are noon luncheons or 
morning appointments. In such 
cases, the insurance day begins 
early in the morning and must 
close about three in the afternoon 


January 


with a light lunch at 3:15 or 3:30 
before sleeping and another meal 
on arising at 11:15. 

If there are evening business 
calls or social engagements, suffi- 
cient sleep is necessary in the 
afternoon as well as the morning. 
The best part of the night shift, 














WILLIAM E. WILSON 


. work — sleep — work ... 


however, is that it permits a flexi- 
ble day which may be varied as 
circumstances demand. 

Today, we have rationing for al- 
most everything and if an insur- 
ance agent attempts two jobs at 
once he must ration his time to 
make every minute count. 

Increased use of the telephone 
is necessary as a timesaver. By this 


1943 COMBINING WAR 


WORK AND INSURANCE 





means, renewals and new 
business can be solicited very 
effectively if the necessary 
pre-approach work is done. 

For instance, with the de- 
crease in auto liability rates I 
figure the premium on higher 
limits and include medical 
payments coverage, then call 
the assured to secure the 
necessary underwriting in- 
formation. By advising that 
higher limits and medical 
payments coverage can be 
included and that total pre- 
mium is the same or slightly 
less (in my territory), it is 
possible to secure a good 
many auto renewals on this 
basis without a big loss in 
dollar volume because of the 
lowered rates. 

Telephone solicitation 
with a planned approach 
permits contacting as many 
policyholders in a few hours 
that might otherwise con- 
sume an entire day. Success 
lies in knowing your pros- 
pect, knowing what you are 
going to say, asking him to 
buy, quickly, thanking him, 
and saying goodbye, again 
quickly. 

In the past, I have thought 
it necessary to deliver some 
policies and renewals person- 
ally but I am learning that 
today with the increased 





Author's Typical Schedule 


7:30 Finish war work 


7:45 Arrive home 


8:00 Sleep 
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12:30 Arise 
(414 hours sleep) 


12:45 Lunch 


1:00 Insurance 


6:30 End solicitation 


6:45 Dinner 


7:15 Phone calls, read pa- 


per, prepare next 
day’s calls 
8:00 Sleep 
(31 hours) 
Midnight — arrive at war 


work 
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tempo everywhere most clients 
will accept their contracts by mail 
and usually remit promptly. If 
they are not heard from in a rea- 
sonable time, a phone call is in 
order asking if the contract was 
received and found satisfactory. 
Usually the client will then volun- 
teer that premium payment will 
be made forthwith. 

Because time will not permit 
many service calls or attendance 
at various time-consuming lunch- 
eons and meetings, it is advisable 
to send blotters, circulars or other 
advertising pieces at regular in- 
tervals to remind your clients that 
you are still in the business al- 
though they may not have seen 
you lately. 

For most beneficial day-time 
sleep, there are a few rules to be 
observed if a night job is at- 
tempted. Various factors conspire 
to make it more difficult to sleep 
during the day. Noise and light are 
the principal ones and these may 
be overcome easily. 

Best sleep can be had in a com- 


pletely dark room and this may be 
produced by use of light-proof or 
blackout shades which completely 
cover the windows and shut out 
all light. There are on the market 
eye shades or sleeping masks 
which protect the eyes from light 
and are quite effective. 

To combat noise, stuff cotton in 
the ears or secure some little rub- 
ber ear plugs such as are sold to 
swimmers to protect ears from 
water. If there is a telephone 
extension in the bedroom, the 
phone company will install a bell 
cut-off switch or disconnect the 
bell entirely. Doorbells may be 
adjusted to a softer tone if they are 
loud and shrill. 

A program of work-sleep-work 
is rigorous, but in these days it is 
imperative that everyone aid the 
war effort in any way and every 
way. No victory is obtained with- 
out sacrifice and sacrifice is neces- 
sary. No matter what our business 
is, only one thing is all-important 
today and that is winning the 
war as quickly as possible. 


te 


For the Men in Service 


If you do not carefully file all issues of the JourNat for possible future 
reference, let some insurance man now in the armed services benefit 
from it. Two cents postage will carry the JouRNAL to service men any- 
where in the world where the domestic mail service may be in op- 
eration. Preferably, use wrapper or envelope, although the magazine 
may be forwarded “as is,” merely by writing name and address in 
space provided at top of back cover, with 2¢ stamp affixed thereto. 
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the announced policy of THE CasuALTy AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 
we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


Bes besides being the soul of wit, is also 


This month we feature 
“* The Comprehensive Insurance Rating Plan’’ 
by Charles 7. Haugh 
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The Comprehensive Insurance Rating Plan 


CHARLES J. HAUGH 


HE comprehensive insurance 
") wae plan became effective 
in the days when Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was vaguely identified as a 
retired army man located some- 
where in the Philippine Islands. 
At that time the plan was officially 
adopted as the ‘‘comprehensive 
rating plan for national defense 
projects.” Under existing condi- 
tions, I have been encouraged to 
drop the qualifying phrase in the 
title of the plan and shall refer to 
it simply as the comprehensive in- 
surance rating plan. Before con- 
sidering the plan itself, however, it 
is essential that there be some con- 
sideration of the developments 
leading up to its introduction. 


BACKGROUND 
In 1940, the Federal Govern- 
ment took steps to expand the 
armed forces of the country. This 
involved the construction and 
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operation of facilities required for 
the training and equipment of 
such expanded forces. The War 
Department adopted the practice 
of letting contracts on a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee basis and specifically 
provided that there should be in- 
cluded as an item of cost the 
premiums for such forms of insur- 
ance as the contracting officer ap- 
proved as reasonably necessary for 
the protection of the contractor. 
In the latter part of 1940, the 
War Department promulgated 
regulations pertaining to insur- 
ance to be carried by contractors 
and sub-contractors operating un- 
der cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts. 
Those regulations prescribed the 
qualifications of insurance carriers 
authorized to write such insur- 
ance, the forms of coverage to be 
afforded and the limits of cover- 
age, and required the contractor 
to secure four bids for insurance, 











two of which were to be from 
stock companies and two from 
mutual companies. A further con- 
dition provided that in evaluating 
the bid of a dividend-paying com- 
pany, the average rate of dividend 
paid over the past ten years should 
be computed and used as the an- 
ticipated dividend to be deducted 
from the deposit premium. Since 
the major portion of the premiums 
on these projects is for workmen’s 
compensation and is subject to 
regulation requiring all carriers to 
use the same rates, the effect of 
this requirement was to exclude 
all non-participating stock casu- 
alty companies from writing any 
of this business. 

The contracts involve large un- 
dertakings and the casualty insur- 
ance premiums, particularly those 
for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, involve very substantial 
amounts. Undoubtedly, the Gov- 
ernment officials entrusted with 
the duty of passing upon the vari- 
ous items of cost incurred under 
these contracts were concerned 
with the reasonableness of the 
amounts included in stock com- 
pany quotations for acquisition 
and general administration serv- 
ices, and realized that the divi- 
dends of mutual casualty com- 
panies are due, in a great measure, 
to a saving in these two items of 
expense. Stock casualty companies 
have for years been advocating a 


THE COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE RATING PLAN 
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program of graded reductions in 
allowances for acquisition and gen- 
eral administration expenses, and 
had they been able to secure gen- 
eral approval of their program 
this feature of the problem would 
not have been nearly so acute. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The stock companies requested 
the Under-Secretary of War to 
afford them an opportunity to 
present for his consideration a pro- 
gram designed to make insurance 
of stock companies available at 
the lowest possible cost on United 
States Government defense con- 
struction contracts let on a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee basis. That pro- 
gram contemplated a reduction in 
the expense provisions sufficient to 
make the guaranteed cost of stock 
insurance comparable with the 
anticipated net cost of mutual 
insurance. The Under-Secretary 
appointed an Advisory Committee 
on Insurance to consider the pro- 
gram. The members of that com- 
mittee are: 

George S. Van Schaick, Vice 
President, New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chairman; Ralph 
H. Blanchard, Professor of Insur- 
ance, Columbia University; S. S. 
Huebner, Professor of Insurance, 
University of Pennsylvania; and 
George K. Gardner, Professor of 
Law, Harvard Law School. 

The program was considered 
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at a conference with the advisory 
committee on February 11, 1941, 
but no agreement could be reached 
with respect to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Subsequently, plans reflecting 
reduced expense provisions for 
“United States Government de- 
fense projects for which compen- 
sation and employers’ liability 
insurance is approved by or recom- 
mended by the United States Gov- 
ernment or any agency thereof” 
were introduced in a number of 
states. The rates committee of the 
National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for a separate 
classification to be established for 
these risks, and further providing 
that the expense portion of the 
classification rates normally ap- 
plicable to such operations should 
be “‘a”’-rated. 

Separate rates were adopted by 
stock and non-stock companies. 
The stock companies generally 
adopted a discount of 20% which 
contemplated a maximum total 
production cost allowance of 5% 
of the reduced premium. The mu- 
tual companies generally adopted 
a discount of 10%. The discount 
adopted by the mutual companies, 
when taken in conjunction with 
their dividends, produced pre- 
miums slightly less than those of 
stock companies and still placed 
them in a position to under-bid 
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the stock companies on substan- 
tially all of these risks in regulated 
states. 

This effort of the stock com- 
panies to remedy an impossible 
situation reacted to the benefit of 
the War Department, in that it 
resulted in a reduction of their in- 





CHARLES J. HAUGH 
Tells of the compensation picture 


surance cost but it did not in any 
way improve the position of the 
stock companies. 

By this time, it was generally 
recognized by almost all interested 
parties that the situation was an 
extremely unhealthy one. The War 
Department itself recognized the 
unsound condition which existed 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Reese F. 
Hill (then Lieutenant Hill) devel- 
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oped a plan which effectively re- 
moved the competitive element 
and at the same time assured to 
the Government insurance at cost. 
That plan, known as “the War 
Department rating plan,” was en- 
dorsed by the advisory committee 
on insurance and was adopted by 
the carriers for application gen- 
erally to projects for which com- 
pensation and liability insurance 
is approved by or recommended 
by the United States Government 
or any agency thereof. 

As adopted by the insurance 
companies, it is known as the com- 
prehensive insurance rating plan. 
In essence, the plan is a form of 
retrospective rating with a maxi- 
mum premium equal to 90% of 
the standard premium increased 
to provide for state taxes. The 
premium under the plan is equal 
to the sum of: 

(1) A fixed charge which cor- 
responds to the basic premium un- 
der the standard retrospective 
rating plan and which contains 
provision for losses in excess of the 
maximum and for expenses of gen- 
eral administration, payroll audit 
and inspection. The fixed charge 
contains no provision whatsoever 
for production cost nor for taxes. 

(2) Losses incurred, increased 
12% to provide for unallocated 
claim adjustment expenses. 

(3) Actual allocated claim ex- 
penses incurred for all forms. 
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(4) A provision for state pre- 
mium taxes through the medium 
of a tax multiplier to be applied to 
the sum of the three foregoing 
items. 


TABLE OF FIXED CHARGES 


Analysis of the table of fixed 
charges indicates that while there 
is no margin for profit, the values 
on the whole appear to be ade- 
quate. This is predicated upon the 
assumption that the tables of ex- 
cess pure premium ratios used in 
developing standard retrospective 
rating plans produce adequate 
charges for losses in excess of the 
maximum prescribed under this 
plan, and upon the further as- 
sumption that 4% of the standard 
premium is adequate for the ex- 
penses of general administration 
and payroll audit and that 2% of 
the standard premium is adequate 
for inspection and accident pre- 
vention expenses. 


Loss MopIFICATION FACTOR 


The factor of 1.12 which is 
applied to incurred losses cor- 
responds to the loss conversion 
factor as used in the standard retro- 
spective rating plan and is equiva- 
lent to an allowance of 7.2% of the 
standard premium, assuming an 
expected loss ratio of 60%. While 
workmen’s compensation rates 
normally contemplate 8% of the 
standard premium for total claim 








expenses, it should be noted that 
allocated claim expenses are added 
to modified losses under this plan. 
Consequently, an allowance of 
7.2% for unallocated claim ex- 
penses only, appears to be ade- 
quate. 

For automobile bodily injury 
liability, the rates normally con- 
template 6.1% of the standard 
premium for unallocated claim 
expenses and that figure related to 
the permissible loss ratio of 55.4% 
produces an indicated factor of 
1.11%. However, for automobile 
property damage liability the rates 
normally contemplate 9.8% for 
unallocated claim expenses and 
this figure in conjunction with the 
standard permissible loss ratio of 
51.7% produces an indicated fac- 
tor of 1.19. Assuming the ratio of 
bodily injury to property damage 
liability premiums to be three to 
one, an average factor of 1.13 
would be indicated for automobile 
bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability combined. 

For liability other than automo- 
bile, the rates normally contem- 
plate a provision of 7.5% for un- 
allocated claim expenses. This 
provision on the basis of a per- 
missible loss ratio of 51% indicates 
a factor of approximately 1.15. 

The plan does not provide for 
applying the loss modification fac- 
tor to allocated claim expenses. 
The permissible loss ratios cited 
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here for the several liability lines 
include allocated claim expenses, 
and consequently there is some 
deficiency in the allowance for 
unallocated claim expenses arising 
out of the fact that the loss modifi- 
cation factor is applicable only to 
losses and not to the allocated 
claim expenses. This may be par- 
tially offset by the provision for 
including allocated claim expenses 
on workmen’s compensation as 
well as on the liability lines. Ad- 
mittedly, allocated claim expenses 
represent a relatively small pro- 
portion of the total claim expenses 
on workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. On the other hand, the 
workmen’s compensation hazard 
represents the major portion of the 
risk on projects written under this 
plan. 

The provision for claim adjust- 
ment expenses appears to be ade- 
quate if it be assumed that the in- 
clusion of allocated claim expenses 
on workmen’s compensation is 
sufficient to absorb the apparent 
deficiency in the provision for un- 
allocated claim expenses on the 
liability lines. 


TABLE OF Tax MULTIPLIERS 


The table of tax multipliers 
which is made a part of the plan, 
has been so developed as to pro- 
vide for the state premium tax and 
in addition to provide 0.8% on 
workmen’s compensation premi- 
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ums and 0.3% on premiums of 
other lines of business for the 
maintenance of rating boards and 
bureaus. Ordinarily, the provision 
for the maintenance of rating 
boards and bureaus is included in 
the item of inspection. The inclu- 
sion of these allowances in the tax 
multiplier makes up the apparent 
deficiency in the provision for in- 
spection and accident prevention 
in the fixed charge. 

In addition to the state premium 
tax, provision is also made for 
taxes levied on other than a pre- 
mium basis for the maintenance of 
industrial commissions such, for 
example, as the assessment of the 
New York Industrial Commission 
which is levied on indemnity 
losses, the assessment of the Mary- 
land Industrial Commission which 
is levied on payrolls, and the as- 
sessment of the Kansas Industrial 
Commission which is levied on 
claims. 

In each of these instances, the 
amounts of these special taxes are 
added to the premium before ap- 
plication of the tax multiplier. 
Strictly speaking, this procedure is 
not proper as it reduces the 
amount available for losses in the 
maximum premium. The proper 
procedure would be to modify the 
plan to provide that the maximum 
premium is equal to 90% of the 
standard premium increased by 
any special taxes and the total so 
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obtained increased by application 
of the tax multiplier. There is no 
provision in the tax multiplier for 
social security taxes nor for mis- 
cellaneous licenses, taxes and fees. 

The determination of the pre- 
mium under the plan could be 
greatly simplified by the use of a 
single tax multiplier applicable to 
all lines within any one state. In 
the great majority of states, the 
difference in tax multiplier is 
brought about by a difference in 
the provision for the maintenance 
of rating boards and bureaus, and 
in these states the use of the work- 
men’s compensation tax multiplier 
on liability lines will not seriously 
affect the final premium, since the 
difference amounts to only one- 
half of 1% of the liability portion 
of the premium and that in turn 
represents a very small proportion 
of the total premium. 

This simplification appears de- 
sirable even though it may be 
found necessary to use separate 
multipliers by line in those few 
states in which there is a sub- 
stantial difference between the tax 
rate applicable to workmen’s com- 
pensation and that applicable to 
other lines. 

It cannot reasonably be argued 
that the premiums produced un- 
der the plan are inadequate, but it 
is apparent that carriers will have 
to operate with maximum effi- 
ciency, as no margin of profit has 














been provided. There is no definite 
provision to provide for the cost 
of reopened cases or for incurred 
but not reported losses. 

Additional losses from both of 
these sources must be expected 
and they must be provided for 
either through a reserve or by de- 
ferring final settlement under the 
plan for a sufficient period of time 
beyond the date of completion of 
the project, to eliminate the possi- 
bility of any delayed reporting of 
losses and to reduce to a minimum, 
if not to eliminate, the possibility 
of any reopened cases. 

The plan departs radically from 
standard practice in the casualty 
insurance business, in that no al- 
lowance of any kind is included in 
the premium for the payment of 
any commissions. The regulations 
of the Governmental bodies pro- 
viding for the use of the plan also 
provide for the selection by the 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contractor of 
an insurance adviser who is paid 
directly by the contractor and 
whose remuneration is expressed 
as a percentage of the standard 
premium developed under the 
plan, all in accordance with the 
terms of the prescribed insurance 
service agreement entered into by 
the insurance adviser and the con- 
tractor. 

This agreement as _ recently 
modified provides for applying the 
following percentages to fifty per 
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cent of the standard premium: 


Discounted Standard Premium Percentage 
ty | | re 1% 
he 4 
Next $50,000........... 2 
Next $400,000.......... 1 
All over $500,000........ % 


Under the plan, all carriers are 
required to use the same rates 
in determining the standard pre- 
mium. Since the plan provides for 
combining workmen’s compensa- 
tion, automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability and 
general liability coverages into a 
single rating, it is necessary to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a 
uniform schedule of rates to be 
used by all carriers in applying the 
plan. 

In order to accomplish this ob- 
jective, a joint rating committee 
has been established comprised of 
three stock companies and three 
mutual companies. That commit- 
tee has established rules and rates 
to be used in determining the 
standard premium under the plan 
and has filed those rules and rates 
with the proper governmental offi- 
cials for their approval. 

Space does not permit the 
enumeration of the details of the 
rates to be used under all condi- 
tions. But in general it may be said 
that the workmen’s compensation 
rates are those established by the 
National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance for those states for 
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which that organization makes 
rates and the rates for lines other 
than workmen’s compensation in- 
surance are those published by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters for those 
states for which that organization 
makes rates. In the remaining 
states, the rates are those estab- 
lished by the duly authorized rate- 
making bodies of those states. 


* * Ad 


It may be expected that as the 
war progresses there will be a 
constant increase in the amount of 
business written under the plan. 
It also may reasonably be expected 
that after the war, policyholders 
who have been insured under the 
plan will wish to continue their 
insurance on a basis which pro- 
vides for adjustment of the pre- 
mium to directly reflect the as- 
sured’s own experience under the 
policy. Large risks can well afford 
to pay for their own normal work- 
men’s compensation losses. Their 
real need is for claim and accident 
prevention services and for insur- 
ance against abnormal losses. This 
in effect is the coverage afforded 
under the comprehensive insur- 
ance rating plan and very prob- 
ably is the type of coverage which 
will be demanded by large as- 
sureds in the future. 
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Regardless of any other effect 
which the plan may have on the 
writing of business in the future, 
it is inevitable that it has had and 
will have the effect of hastening 
the introduction of graded ex- 
pense. In addition, the plan has 
demonstrated the value of com- 
bining third party lines of insur- 
ance for rating. 

From an assured’s point of view, 
the differentiation by line of busi- 
ness and the separate rating of 
each individual line is an un- 
necessary additional complication 
which further confuses him. The 
introduction of comprehensive 
insurance has gone far toward 
promoting the combination of 
liability lines, and the subsequent 
introduction of the comprehensive 
insurance rating plan is an addi- 
tional step forward toward the 
development of a rounded rating 
program under which an assured 
pays a single premium for third 
party insurance, and so calculated 
as to reflect to the greatest degree 
possible the hazard of the indi- 
vidual risk. 

Admittedly, the plan as it now 
exists requires modification if it is 
to be applied to the business gen- 
erally, but, if one can disregard the 
production features involved, the 
principles underlying the plan are 
sound. 














Choice Morsels 


BRANTFORD, North Dakota. — Burglars 
had entered the office of a local fuel 
company so many times that the com- 
pany advertised in the newspapers that 
*twas really useless, as no money was 
kept there. But the offices are on a dark 
and lonely street, burglars just can’t 
resist the temptation, and now the 
firm has to advertise again. 

BurFALo, New York.— When she 
brushed against a hot stove, pussy’s 
coat caught on fire. To smother the 
flames, she jumped into a pile of 
papers. They caught fire, too, causing 
$1,000 damage. 

Aucusta, Kansas. — Thieves stole five 
tires from the home of a farmer here. 
Farmer’s twenty greyhounds made so 
much noise he didn’t hear thieves. 
San Francisco, California. — A big 
case has come up here: A 285-pound 
woman crashed through a theatre 
seat. Who was responsible? The thea- 
tre, said the court. ‘“‘The ticket seller 
saw that the woman was 285 pounds 
of solid flesh,”’ read the judge’s deci- 
sion, ‘‘yet he sold her the ticket. The 
usher showed her to the seat although 
he, too, observed her size.” But it’s 
not quite clear to us how she was able 
to squeeze into the seat at all! 





New York Crry. — The moral (?) of 
this incident seems to be that burglars 
should never stop plying their trade to 
steal a kiss. A housebreaker stuffed $51 
into his pockets, then paused to kiss a 
pretty girl sleeping peacefully. Result: 
Screams, police, sentence. 

Boston, Massachusetts. — A young girl 
gave a theatre performance in her back 
yard for other children of the neigh- 
borhood. For tickets she used the cou- 
pons from her father’s gasoline ration 
book. 

Toronto, Canada. — Disappointed 
when they failed to get any swag from 
their hold-up victim, the thieves made 
him eat two shells from their guns. 
BROOKFIELD, Missouri. — When police 
recovered a certain stolen car, they 
found that (1) it had not been dam- 
aged, (2) its gas tank was full and (3) 
it contained two extra tires and tubes 
not there before the theft. 

New York Ciry. — Cracksmen here 
seem to believe in “efficiency.” They 
conducted six burglaries in one build- 
ing, starting at the top and working 
down to the ground floor. They tried 
on shoes in a shoe store, picked out 
some neckties (72 in all), several hats 
and suits, and $6,500 in cash and 
war bonds. 

Bronx, New York. — Characterizing a 
six-block stretch as “The Death Ave- 
nue of the Bronx,” 75 militant mothers 
arrived en masse at City Hall to de- 
mand abolition of the hazards to life 
and limb by eliminating trucks or in- 
stallation of traffic lights. Recent death 
of an eight-year-old boy caused resi- 
dents to stone passing trucks for a 
period of more than five hours. 




















“The Customers Always Write” 


Fact-o-GraM A DREAM-0-GRAM? 
Jackson, Miss. 
Gentlemen: 

We enjoy reading your fine magazine 
each month, but want to call your at- 
tention to the Fact-o-Gram on page 24 
of the November issue. This may be in- 
tended for humor, in which event we 
suggest it be called Fun-o-Gram, but if 
not, then a more appropriate designa- 
tion would be Dream-o-Gram. 

Living conditions in Mississippi are 
cheaper than most places, but if we ever 
found a man 40 years old, with a wife and 
two children, who carried $900 life in- 
surance, owned a $4,500 home, an auto- 
mobile and had $500 in the bank from 
an income $20-$30 per week, our first 
reaction would be to check our records 
quickly to see if we were carrying a fidel- 
ity bond on him. 

In our opinion, whoever made this 
study with these results is furnishing 
definite proof of the old adage about 
three kinds of lies: plain lies, damn lies, 
and statistics. 

J. S. Houston 

[Figures referred to were the result 
of a study by the American Petroleum 
Industries Committee, whose data was 
based on the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s aggregates and other well- 
known sources. Note that the figures 
are “average,” and cover all parts of 
the country and further, that while the 
value of the typical motorist’s home is 








“between $4,500 and $4,820,” it is 
not suggested that he owns his home 
outright, the assumption being that he 
merely has an equity in a home of that 
value. — Ep.] 
Sie. tale 

Survey Mopus OPERANDI 

Hartford, Conn 
To Tue JournaL: 

We are always glad to see worth-while 
articles on surveys, like that by Mr. 
Berkeley [November, page 1]. This is a 
subject that deserves publicity. The ar- 
ticle is certainly well done and should 
help convince some additional agents 
that they should be selling and servicing 
on this basis. 

We must, however, take exception to 
one of the points made — his very em- 
phatic statement that the insurance 
companies have no business maintaining 
survey departments and doing this work 
for agents without charge. 

In all of our larger branch offices 
throughout the country, we maintain 
survey departments in charge of men 
whom we consider to be particularly 
well-trained and qualified to assist our 
agents in their survey work. We spend a 
sizeable sum annually to maintain this 
agency service and, naturally, we feel 
that we have sound reasons for doing 
this. 

Let me make it clear that we agree 
wholeheartedly with Mr. Berkeley’s po- 
sition that the agent and not the com- 
pany is the one who should be providing 
this service. To this end we are working 
continually. A chief function of our sur- 
vey departments is to train our agents in 
this work until they are thoroughly 
qualified to do it without our assistance. 
That we have succeeded in this is evi- 
denced by the fact that a substantial 
number of our agents are now making 
their own surveys — and doing a good 
job at it, too. We hardly know how a 











company can go about the job of train- 
ing agents to sell on this basis unless they 
set up some plan that would, by demon- 
stration, prove to the agent the effective- 
ness of this type of selling and at the same 
time train him in it. 

Certainly it is not sufficient to advise 
an agent that he should be doing this 
work. It is a technical job which even a 
well-informed agent needs training to do 
properly. 

So, while it is true that we do, as a 
part of our countrywide company prac- 
tice, prepare or assist in preparing a 
substantial number of surveys annually 
for our agents, this is done always with 
the expectation that the agent will 
eventually be doing this job for himself. 

The chief reason that Mr. Berkeley 
gives as to why the insurance companies 
should not make surveys is that the in- 
surance carrier must necessarily be bi- 
ased in its recommendations. While it is 
true that we may be biased to the extent 
that we do not encourage the carrying of 
insurance except under the stock com- 
pany plan, we have always recognized 
the fact that unless the survey is based 
upon competent analysis and contains 
only sound advice, it would be worth 
little to the insurance buyer. Circum- 
stances frequently arise under which it is 
necessary for us to recommend a form of 
coverage or method of handling which 
we know in advance will not, in the spe- 
cific case, meet our own underwriting 
requirements: We try continually to 
look at the analysis from the standpoint 
of the buyer, and such bias as we may 
have from the standpoint of stock insur- 
ance is, we feel, no stronger than that of 
the agent whose livelihood depends on 
the commissions he receives. 

C. G. HaLtowei 





Schoolboy Boner: Henry Ford invented perpetual motion. 
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TyPoGRAPHIC TECHNIQUE 
Houston, Texas 
To the Editor: 

It’s all right to ask your policyholders 
what to put in a bulletin (Mervin L. 
Lane’s *‘Ad-Visory Committee without 
Portfolio,” December, page 49), but 
when it comes to “typographic tech- 
nique,” shouldn’t their comments be 
taken with a grain of salt? 

For instance, Mr. “B” did not like 
the use of double columns. So what? 
So Mr. Lane apparently accepted this 
(personal) opinion as gospel, since I 
understand he formerly issued his bulle- 
tin in double (short) column arrange- 
ment, 

As any printer will tell you, exhaustive 
tests have proved that a line o’ type 
should not be longer than “‘an alphabet 
and a half,” for easy reading. Going be- 
yond the 39-letter limit involves too 
great a jump-back for the eye to follow 
readily. 

So, speaking for myself, I’d be inclined 
to consult my clients on questions of 
interest and clarity, yes — but on tech- 
nical questions involving typography 
and layout, for instance, I’d be more 
inclined to consult experts in those par- 
ticular fields. 

ButeTin Epiror 


_-<>+— 
A Worp FrRoM THE WEST 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

I should like very definitely to go on 
record and assure you that not only in 
my own humble opinion but in the 
opinion of all the Underwriters of our 
San Francisco Office, the JourNAL is 


really something. 
N. H. Street 
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Wa.tace L, Crapp, Associate Editor of 
The Eastern Underwriter, New York, is 
the casualty-surety “specialist”? for that 
well-known paper. Columbia and New 
York Universities. Three years in a 
classified advertising agency were fol- 
lowed by display advertising experience. 
His first insurance advertising job was 
with the America Fore Group. After 
three years’ service with them, he joined 
the staff of The Eastern Underwriter. 
Served two years:as Historian of Insur- 
ance Post No. 1081, American Legion; 
Publicity Chairman, Montclair, New 
Jersey, Police Reserve, and Chairman, 
Montclair Cub Pack 12, Boy Scouts of 
America. He likes horseback riding, 
hiking, and stamp collecting. He also 
goes in for newspaper editions headlining 
big world events, and collects first edi- 
tions of new (current) magazines, in- 
cluding one of the first copies of THE 
CASUALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, (Jnsur- 
ance Agents I Have Known, page 9.) 
SF 

A. Witsur Ne son is Director of the 
Keep Well Crusade of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Nebraska University. 
Former activities: Ensign, U. S. Navy; 
Insurance Editor for Hearst Organiza- 
tion, New York Herald-Tribune and 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ledger 
Syndicate). (Just by Keeping Well You 
Can Help to Win This War, page 37.) 
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W. E. Harrincton, Major, U.S.A., as- 
signed to the purchases branch of the ser- 
vices of supply in Washington, is a mem- 
ber of the Spratlin, Harrington: & 
Thomas agency of Atlanta. Thirty years’ 
experience in selling and underwrit- 
ing insurance. Past or present honors: 
President, Atlanta Rotary; President, 
N.A.LA.; President, Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce; member, Business Affairs 
and Resolutions Committee of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1934 was 
awarded Woodworth Memorial for 
*‘meritorious service to the profession of 
insurance.” (Cheating the Time Cheaters, 
page 1.) 
7 + 7 

N. Morcan Woops is Special Agent in 
charge of the Claims Bureau of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, St. Louis field office. Tulane 
University. Practised law in New Or- 
leans, then joined F.B.I. (“ The Evil That 
Men Do Comes Back to Them,” page 14.) 


7 7 7 

Car es J. Haucu is Actuary, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, New York City. Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont. Secre- 
tary-Actuary of the North Dakota State 
Fund, 1922-1925; Assistant Actuary Na- 
tional Bureau, 1925-1930, on which later 
date he was appointed to his present 








position, Fellow of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society. (The Comprehensive Insurance 
Rating Plan, page 51.) 
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Harotp F, Hammonp is Director of 
the Traffic Division of the National 
Conservation Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. University of Michigan, B.S., 
Harvard, M.S., Secretary of Institute 
of Traffic Engineers, of ASA Sectional 
Committees of Safety Glass Code Z26 
and Safety Code for Developing Stand- 
ards for Motor Vehicle Inspections D7. 
Director, Traffic Engineering Course, 
Rutgers University, and active member 
of many other projects in traffic safety. 
(War Transpertation Problems Attacked, 
page 16.) 
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P. H. Hawes is Vice Presidént of Speed 
Warner, Inc., Kansas City. University of 
Minnesota. ‘Twenty years’ insurance ex- 
perience. (Avenues for Advertising for Local 
Agents, page 22.) 
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Westey S. Griswotp is a publicity 
writer with The Travelers, Hartford. 
Some time ago he made an intensive in- 
vestigation of the work of some of his 
company’s safety engineers on national 
war projects from Brooklyn to Holly 
Ridge, North Carolina. Ten years’ news- 
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paper experience with The Hartford 
Courant. Amherst College and Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. (They're Always 
Looking for Trouble, page 28.) 
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Wiu1aM E, Witson is a Cleveland in- 
surance agent, representing the Aetna 
companies. Western Reserve University 
and John Marshall School of Law. Mem- 
ber, Insurance Board of Cleveland, Mid- 
Day Club, Chamber of Commerce, City 
Club, Sons of American Revolution. 
(Combining War Work and Insurance, page 
47.) 
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